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News of the Week 


STRONG revolt in the Unionist Party 

vineed the Government that they were going about 
the business of reforming the House of Lords inthe wrong 
way. The proposals of last weak are therefore to be recon- 
sidered in consultation with the whole party, and it is 
possible that they will be abandoned. Whenwe wrilethe 
belief is that the Government will confine themselves next 
year to making certain amendments in the Parliament Act 
in regard to the definition of Money Bills. The proposal 
which the Lord Chancellor, on behalf of the Government, 
made last week in regard to Money Bills differed from 
Mr. Lloyd George’s proposal in 1922 in that it did not 
make the Speaker of the House of Commons an additional 
member of the suggested Joint Standing Committce and 





has con- 


did not give him a casting vote. 
* * * & 

We have discussed this subject in our first leading article 
and will only express here the hope that if the nature of 
« Money Bill is, as seems likely, to become the immediate 
point of dispute, the Government will see the propriety 
of arranging that any superior weight on one side or 
the other in the Joint Standing Committce of the two 
Tlouses shall be on the side of ‘the Ifouse of Commons, 


been the 
This 


revenues 


Commous have 


Since the 
authority all pure 


earliest tines the 
matters of finance. was 
Kings wert of their feudal 
thes had to call the 


in other form The manner in 


inevitable : sure 
from the 
together 
which the King’s 
form of address to both Lore 
alone in regard to finance is an 


supremacy Ol the 


barons, but merchants 


to raise moneys 


Speech breaks away from the double 
is and Commons and pointedly 


addresses the Commons 


impressive token of thi financial 


House of Common: 


* % % % 


The orand mistake of the Government's scheme for a 

Lords that it 
fiat of a Ce Committee justi- 
fied. There was blundering which it is not ple 
conte mplate At first the remarkable « 
Lord FitzAlan’s suggestions and the 
Lord Chancellor instantly produced suggested collabora- 


general reform of the was went much 


farther than the mere ibinet 
sant to 
oincidence bye t Wecl 
scheme Which the 
Ss disavowed by the Govern- 


tion; vet collaboration wa 


ment, ‘epts the disavowal. It 


there 
members of the 


and of course everyone act 
that 


hurrying and pressing by those 


remains reasonable to was a good 
deal of 
Cabinct 


scheme of 


stippose 


who were most anxious to have a complete 


House of IL 
possible. Certainly the 1 
consulted. Mr. saldwin 


hows Ter. hic had 


rds reform launched as soon as 


nionist Party as a whole was 


never was away at the critical 
moment. If, d or calculated ”’ 
(as the Government would say) the management of the 
whole affair to puta spoke in the wheel of the dichards, he 
have don he tter. The 
and Mr. Baldwin, 


opportu ity to 


* design 


could not revolt is a revolt ol 
once 


Ile 


which his right wing has beey 


moderates, by happy accident, 


again has an possess his soul, 


is relieved of the 
steadily applying 


pressure 
to him for months. 

x a * * 
tion exte ided 
e pointed out 


For our part, we should like to see consulta 
far beyond the Unionist Party. As we hay 
in an examination of Mr. Lloyd George’s proposals of 


1922, nearly so much difference between the 


1¢ Liberals as 


there is not 
Unionists and t! 
the clamour of the last few days. 


might be inferred from 
The Labour Party, for 
at all. It knows 
arrangement there 
Single Chamber 
This 


mocraticargument, 


very natural reasons, wants no change 
perfectly well that under the pre 
resembling 


sent 
is something as nearly 


Government as the nation is ever likely to accept. 


reason, however, does not amount toa de 
and we may pay the Liberals at least the compliment of 
assuming that they do not regard Mr. 
to the Parliament Act 
* # x 

At the half-yearly meeting of the Central Council of 
the National Union of Conservative Associ- 
John Marriott moved a resolution 


Government 


Asquith’s preamble 


as meaningless. 


and Unionist 
ations on Tuesday, Sir 
promising ** wholehearted support ” to the 
in passing a Bill next vear 
weck. Sir Shirley Benn moved an amendment to the 
effect that, though reform of the Second Chamber was 
» proposals should be made till the 
the matter. Mr. Amery, 
arguments of 
1] 


based on the proposals of last 


necessary, no definite 
whole party had 


who must have been impressed by thc 


considered 
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Sir Shirley Benn, Colonel-Spender-Clay and Mr. Duff 
Cooper, explained that the Government never contem- 
plated touching the prerogative of the Crown to create 
peers. “The whole essence of the proposal regarding 
nominated pecrs is to use the prerogative by nomination 
and bring the House of Lords steadily and progressively 
into harmony with the views of the country.” The aim 
of the Government, he went on to say, was really to make 
the House of Lords “ representative of the best views of 
all parties.” He undertook that the Government would 
consult the party both inside and outside the House of 
Commons before drafting the Bill. Sir Shirley Benn’s 
amendment was lost and Sir John Marriott’s resolution 
was carried, but the phrase “ sympathetic support ” was 
substituted for ‘* wholehearted support.” 
* * * * 

Meanwhile the Labour Party has given notice of a 
motion of censure upon the Government. A Unionist 
amendment will, of course, be moved and we sincerely 
hope that the Government will come down on the side 
of some form of gencral consultation. If there is a fair 
hope (as we believe there is) of this important constitu- 
tional issue being removed from the field of mere contention 
the chance ought to be eagerly grasped. For the rest, 
we trust it may never be forgotten in all discussions about 
the House of Lords that the special function of the House 
implies a special personnel. The function is to check 
recklessness, certainly not to rule. For this purpose it 
is most desirable that the members of the Upper House 
should not be the servants of any caucus. The Lords 
have done their work extremely well as a rule just because 
they are not log-rollers. No peer is in the position of 
having to say, “Can I desert the people who put me here?” 
An elected House of Lords can seriously be wanted only 
by those who desire that the Lords should take a very 
real part in governing. 

% * * * 

As the whole discussion will probably now take a 
different course, we earnestly beg the friends of the 
Referendum to come forward and point out in Parliament 
what complete security from constitutional clashes this 
instrument would give to the nation. It is often said that 
the Referendum would derogate from the representative 
character of a member of Parliament. On the contrary, 
we believe that it would save the majority of the House 
of Commons from their servile fear of a dissolution. At 
present they allow their votes to be directed and their 
consciences to be numbed by that fear. The Referendum 
would liberate these unhappy victims. And the Govern- 
ment would be liberated, too, from many false fears and 
compulsions. With the help of the Referendum they 
could honestly say that they were in real touch with 
publie opinion. 

* * * # 

Although the British, American and Japanese delegates 
on the Naval Limitation Conference at Geneva have been 
at cross-purposes, tempers are good and therefore the 
prospect of agreement is fair, The British delegation 
started off with a proposal to limit the size of capital 
ships. The American delegation regards the question 
of capital ships as having been settled at the 
Washington Conference and applies its whole atten- 
tion to getting a 5—-5—3 ratio for all the other naval 
categories. At present neither side has given way. The 
only fresh movement is that Japan is inclined to agree 
with Great Britain, though she says that the proposal 
took her by surprise and that she wants time to consider 


it in detail, 
ae a we * 


The conduct of the British ease has been notable 
though the 


for its candour and earnestness, and 


United States is thoroughly entitled to disagree we 
could wish that opinion in America would not read 
into our policy intentions which certainly are not 
there. A good deal of opinion in the United States 
expresses itself somewhat after this fashion: ‘‘ Natur- 
ally Great Britain wants the United States to promise 
not to build capital ships after 1931 larger than 
25,000 or 30,000 tons, because Great Britain is already 
building two ships of 35,000 tons each. As no party 
to the Washington Treaty can lay down more capital 
ships before 1931 Great Britain is really asking the 
United States to sign away her rights of equality in the 
immediate future. So again with the British proposal 
that the lives of ships should be extended ; Great Britain 
and Japan both say that this would mean an enormous 
economy. We do not dispute that, but it is obvious that 
the effect would be to deprive the United States of the 
right of equality for a still longer period.” 
** * a a 


Evidently the motto in America is “ Equality, equality, 
and again equality.” In these circumstances we feel that 
our right policy is to go out of our way to accept equality 
while still pressing for our own proposals. There 
is no reason in the world why we should be jealous 
of the United States, and there are very good reasons 
why we should not be. If we challenge, or rather seem to 
challenge, the United States to a building competition she 
can win easily. That is a fact which should never be for- 
gotten. If we gladly welcome the American aspiration 
to equality we shall remove suspicion and shall have a 
much better chance of convincing the Americans of the 
real merits of our case. 

* * * * 

Those merits seem to us to be indisputable. We need 
the number of ships prescribed by the Admiralty for 
guarding the trade routes and for the general patrol work 
of the Empire. It is an excellent suggestion that we 
should go through the categories of the Navy and explain 
what each ship is wanted for. It could be proved with 
extreme ease that we have a need for ships to which there 
is no corresponding need in the United States. It must 
not be supposed that if America were free to build ship 
for ship against us she would really desire to do so. The 
American people would soon want to know why money 
was being madly spent in honour of a mere phrase 
** Equality.” The absurdity of the situation is that we 
are asked to build fewer ships than we genuinely need for 
routine work in order that the United States may be 
saved from building more than she wants and yet have 
equality. 

* * * 

On Monday the Duke and Duchess of York returned 
home after an absence of six months. They received 
an enthusiastic welcome, which they thoroughly deserved 
after carrying through their mission with a rare com- 
bination of dignity, simplicity and an ability to take 
pains and to understand and to sympathize. It is 
impossible to question the genuineness of the tributes 
to them; they were something far more than formalities, 
Although the tour was naturally expected to be a success, 
it was a success beyond all expectation. It is a very 
encouraging fact that, simultaneously with the growing 
spirit of independence in the Empire, there is a closer 
attachment than ever to the one symbol that unites us 


all, 
* x x * 


Feng Yu-hsiang, the Chinese Christian General, has 
reached the end of his wavering and has joined definitely 
with Chiang Kai-shek, the leader of the moderate 
Nationalists. Moscow is lamenting Feng’s “ treachery.” 
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Chang Tso-lin, the Manchurian War Lord, who is now 
Dictator at Peking, has issued a circular telegram denounc- 
ing the Communists. Altogether is looks as though the 
Communists are already in for the bad time which the 
well-known individualism of the Chinese always made 
inevitable. With a moderate Nationalism in the ascendant 
it ought not to be difficult to revise the Treaties, 
* * * * 

On Thursday, June 23rd, Mr. Cosgrave patriotically 
accepted, as we felt sure he would, the invitation of the 
Dail to form anew Ministry. Mr. De Valera’s Republicans 
presented themselves at the Dail, and seemed seriously to 
think that they would be admitted without taking the 
oath. After they had been properly repelled, three out 
of the four Opposition groups indicated that Mr. Cosgrave 
was the only possible head of a new Government. Labour 
stood apart, but the Farmers, the Nationalists and most 
of the Independents joined in the invitation to Mr, 
The Manchester Guardian of Monday pub- 
lished a report of an extraordinary interview with 
Mr. De Valera. Mr. De Valera showed himself as 
i more so. He declared 


Cosgrave. 


irreconcilable as ever—if not 
that the financial settlement with England would have 
to be reopened, and that he would never accept partition. 
** Those clements in the North of Ireland,” he declared, 
* which have wilfully assisted in mutilating the mother- 
land can justly be made to suffer for their crime.” That 
North of Ireland. Little 
can be done in the face of such fanaticism but to wait 


1 1. + 


is his idea of reconciling the 


for the time when it will have happily disappeared. 
* 2 * a 

e excitements of the Trade Unions 

Bill, the Russian expulsion and the House of Lords crisis 

V that the public almost forgot the Budget, but this 

ey have been unpleasantly reminded of its exist- 


ence. Mr. Churchill was universally congratulated when 


week t 


he promised to simplify Income Tax and Super Tax by 
combining them in a single graduated tax, for which only 
one form need be filled up. So far it is diflicult to discover 

ny simplification, It is, on the contrary, easy to discover 


It is proposed to give fresh powers of 


new complexities, 
inquisition to Somerset House which would, in effect, 


make it possible for oflicials to interfere inthe manageinent 


of trading companies and decide how profits shall be 
Clause Special Com- 
missioners Who suspect “* ay to impose Super 


Tax upon the whole year’s income of a company which 


allocated, 29° authorizes the 


oidance a 
4 


Jias placed part of its prefits to reserve. 


This seems to 


us entirely indefensible. The Government ought to 





cneocurage cautious finances , hot to pe nalize ‘, 

Again, private companies are to be under disabilities 
if they are controlled by five or fewer shareholders, 
There is no apparent justification for this innovation, 


except a desire to harass the taxpayer on the mere 
suspicion that he is resorting to avoidance. Clauses 38 
and 40 require Income Tax returns and claims to be 
sent to the Surveyors instead of the Assessors. One 
would have thought that the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
would have learned from the experience of 1921, when 
an attempt to abolish the Assessors, who are the repre- 
sentatives of the taxpayer, had to be withdrawn in 
face of public indignation. Mr. Churchill answers that 
he is only doing what he promised—arranging for a 
single return of Income Tax and Super Tax, but there 
seems to be no reason why the single return should not 
be made to the Assessors—that is to say, to the Com- 
missioners of Taxes. The truth is that a certain amount 
of avoidance—fortunately, there is not a great deal— 
cannot be dealt with by any laws, and the attempt to 


alter this fact causes mischief worse than that which is 
aimed at. 
* + * * 
The result of the Brixton by-election was declared on 
Monday as follows: 


Mr. Nigel Colman (Unionist) 10,358 
Mr. James Adams (Lab.) .. mip ee a 6,032 
Mr. F. J. Laverack (L.) .. wa se aa 5,134 

Unionist majority o* o” ee .- 1,526 

The result of the last election was :— 

Sir D. Dalziel (Unionist) hee. le - ais 15,755 
Mr. J. Adams (Lab.) ree a és os 7.210 
Mr. Laverack (L.) .. ny = va o° 1,571 

Unionist majority ae ae “a ee 8,540 

It will be seen that the Liberal candidate was the only one 


y oht. 


The Labour Party has gone slightly backwards and the 


who increased his poll, though the increase was sli 


Unionist Party considerably backwards, though there is, of 
course, always a well-known tendency at by-elections for 
the candidate of the party in power to lose votes to his 
opponents. The most striking fact was the comparative 
lethargy of the election. The total poll was about 6,000 
below that of the last election. 
x + * x 
We have 


firmation of the terrible facts which Sir William: Beach 


received from = ind pendent sources Cone 


Thomas has reported in connexion with the trapping 
West of England and 


The facts are much worse than we could have 


of rabbits, particularly in the 
Wales. 
thought possible. Rabbit-skins have 
That is the origin of the 


that in the counties where so much trapping is going 


become valuable. 


horror. It is a strange paradox 


on rabbits are not decreasing. The explanation, how- 
ever, is really simple. The enemies of the rabbits are 


also destroyed—also trapped. And birds of every kind and 


domestic animals, besides rabbits and so-called vermin, 
are all victims of the steel trap. The regulations that 
traps must not be set in the open and must be visited 


broken. It 


trappers and to insist on the use 


‘ ; : 
within twelve hours are freely would be 
possible to license 
, of which there 


of humane traps are already, we believe, 


two or three kinds; but our own feeling is that, as it 


is venerally easy to evade laws in connexion with animal 
life, it would be be st to lik keg thie law as Conipt hae LsivVe 
as possible and prohibit stccl-tray ltogcthe: 
*% * P 
By a miracle of good luck Gigol wick, whe the 


Astronome r Royal had ite wed his astronomiucat calnp, 


was one of the very lew places from which the total 
eclipse of the sun was periect! en on Wednesday 
morning. And even there the vision splendid appeared 
in a sky that was clear for only a few minutes.  Else- 
where the sun was scen mistils or not at all. In London 
the rainy clouds washed out everything. But the 
disappointed people who missed a wonder that has not 
been presented to England for two hundred years could 


console themselves with the reflection that Caesar and 


his fortunes were at Gigeleswick. The Astronomer 
Royal has reported in the Daily Mail that totality began 
three seconds earlier than had been expect cd, The 
streamers of the corona reached 1,350,000 miles beyond 
the sun's surface. 

* x 


Bank Rate, 4} per cent., changed from 5 per cent., 
on April 21st, 1927. War Loan (5 per cent.) was on 
Wednesday 16013; on Wednesday week 100}5; a year 
ago 100%. Funding Loan (4 per cent.) was on Wednesday 
86; on Wednesday week 85; 
version Loan (33 per cent.) was 


Wednesday week 75; ; @ year ago 7: 


a year ago 5635. Con- 


on Wednesday 75 3; on 


ur 
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The Constitutional Controversy 


LTHOUGH in our view the Government's reform 
scheme—now to be reconsidered and _ perhaps 
abandoned—contained a grave defect, and was injured 
by an equally grave omission, much of the criticism by 
the Opposition has been so factitious that it could only 
be explained by partisanship run wild. In general there 
was a good deal to be thankful for in the Government’s 
proposals, and the motive behind them was certainly 
sound and sincere. If people would examine the facts 
fastead of searching for Machiavellian intentions, they 
would have to admit that Liberals, at all events, cannot 
justifiably abuse the Government without making their 
own past history ridiculous. 

In 1922 Mr. Lloyd George, as Prime Minister of the 
Coalition Government, authorized a scheme for reforming 
the House of Lords which was so like Mr. Baldwin’s 
scheme that the differences are hardly worth talking 
about. We say “ hardly worth talking about” in the 
vernacular sense, but in another sense the differences 
are well worth talking about, for the simple reason 
that they could nearly all be adjusted by discussion. 
Within the past few days Mr. Lloyd George has 
sent a letter to the newspapers, in which he points 
out that the proposals of 1922 were a compromise 
and did not represent his own views. Such a state- 
ment is bewildering. Mr. Lloyd George, we repeat, 
was Prime Minister. Naturally, the scheme was a 
compromise, because every scheme presented by every 
Cabinet is in some degree a compromise. In a Coalition 
there is obviously more need for compromise than 
usual, but the fact remains that Mr. Lloyd George was 
head of the Government and could have refused his 
approval. For him to suggest now that he was not 
responsible is a renunciation of Ministerial responsibility 
to which we can recall no parallel. 

What was proposed in 1922 was that the House of 
Lords, in addition to the Royal Peers, the Bishops and 
the Law Lords, should consist of (a) members elected 
either directly or indirectly from the outside, ()) hereditary 
Peers elected by their own order, (¢) members nominated 
by the Crown. It will be noted that Lord Cave, in his 
statement in the House of Lords last week, reproduced 
these proposals point by point, except that he omitted 
the election of members from the outside—and therein, 
we are convinced, the Government for whom he was 
speaking were extremely wise. Mr. Lloyd George's 
Government next proposed that all the members of the 
reconstituted House, with the exception of the Royal 
Peers, the Bishops and the Law Lords, should sit for 
a term of years and be eligible for re-election. There 
again Mr. Baldwin echoes Mr, Lloyd George. Mr. Lloyd 
George proposed that the new House should consist 
of about 350 members. Once again the echo was exact. 


As regards Money Bills, Mr. Lloyd George proposed, 
in accordance with the recommendation of Lord Bryce’s 
Commission, that the decision whether a Bill was or was 
not a Money Bill should rest, not with the Speaker 
but with a Joint Standing Committee of the two Houses. 
On this Committee the Speaker would be ex-officio 
Chairman, and would have a casting vote. The proposa 
of 1922 and the proposal of last week were identical, 
except that Mr. Baldwin's Government omitted to give 
the Speaker a casting vote. In our judgment it would 
be right that the Speaker should have this casting 
vote. If Mr. Baldwin’s proposal went through as it 


stands, it would be open to the Opposition to say that, 


in the event of a deadlock on the Committee, the view 
of the House of Lords would prevail, as then the Bill 
under discussion could not be certified as a Money Bill. 
But surely Mr. Llovd George must see that he has only 
to put forward such an argument to have it considered, 
It is not one of those differences which cause irreparable 
division. 

Mr. Lloyd George, in order to pretend that the 
differences between his own scheme and that of the 
Government are essential, has to fall back upon reminding 
us that he proposed direct or indirect election of new 
members of the Upper House from the outside. Here 
is an appreciable difference indeed, but even this is not 
a vital one. We are convinced that Mr. Baldwin's 
plan of having only nominated members from the outside 
is much the wiser. He sees that the representation in 
the House of Lords now is extremely unfair to Labour. 
Mr. Lloyd George would have given the Labour Party 
a rough-and-tumble chance of getting men of its own 
persuasion elected; Mr. Baldwin goes much further, 
and offers Labour the opportunity of recommending 
its own nominees, even when a Unionist Government 
is in power. 

It is said, of course, that popular election to the 
Upper House is much more * There is 
logic in this, but it fades upon examination and would 
If the Upper House 


were entirely or even largely elected from the outside, 


democratic.” 
disappear altogether in practice. 


whether directly or indirectly, a rivalry between the 
two Houses would inevitably be set up. The Upper 
Hous: 


some popular authority, whereas now it can beast of 


would instantly become conscious of acting on 


none. In a crisis in which the Upper House felt that 
the country was being terribly misled, it would be sure 


“We 
have as much right to speak as you.” As it is, the 


nd than retard doubtful 


to try to assert itself against the Commons. 


’ 
to do mor 


Lords do not pret 
legislation. 

It is surely much that the Govern 
the operation of the Parliament Act 
to the composition of the House of Lords and changes 
in the Parliament Act itself. We trust that they have 
been convineed of the extreme unwisdom of 


ment bodily aecepted 
except in reference 


these 
exceptions, which were the great defect in the scheme. 
They gave the Opposition an all too easy terrain for 
fighting. But the general acceptance of the Parliament 
Act as a sequel to the wordy threats of most Unionists 
in 1911 was a remarkable fact. It was declared in 1911 
that the first duty of the next Unionist Government 
would be to repeal the Parliament Act, just as Mr. 
Ramsay MacDonald is now declaring that the first 
duty of the next Labour Government will be to repeal 
the Trade Unions Act. 

The attempt to withhold the status and structure of 
the House of Lords permanently from the normal 
operation of an Act of Parliament was something like the 
first attempt to introduce in this country a written 
Constitution. We cannot believe that in this matter 
the Government had any prospect of maintaining their 
position. They turned a scheme, which could otherwise 
have been justified by their clectoral promises, into 
a Constitutional revolution so far-reaching that there 
was no justification for carrying it through until the verdict 
of the country had been obtained at a General Election. 
The hereditary principle in the House of Lords must be 
subject to the law of political evolution as much as any 
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other existing institution. It is absurd to say that it 
shall never be abolished without the consent of the 
Lords themselves, though we licartily agree that, so far 
us we can see ahead, a partly hereditary and partly 
nominated Upper House will give us much the most 
body for its peculiar purpose that we can 
If the House of Lords presumed to rule, the 
hereditary principle would already be obsolete, but the 


clliicicnt 


imagine, 


Lords make no such pretence. 

The Opposition has also made great play with the 
argument that the abolished the 
Royal prerogative of creating an unlimited number of 


Government plan 


Peers in order to overcome the recaleitrance in the 
House of Lords. It is quite true that no swamping 
ercation could have the effect which used to be dreaded 
by the Ilouse of Lords. 
everybody that this difficulty belongs to every scheme 
Hlouse of Lords and 


It will be plain, however, to 


which reduces the number of the 
dilutes the hereditary members with temporary members 
The difficults 


from the outside. vas as clearly present in 


Standard 


W need a standard for English just as we need a 

standard for moncy. Uncertainty as to the 
meaning of words or the construction of sentences may 
be as harmful to intercourse between English-speaking 
people as a variabk pour d or dollar lacking a solid gold 
An Enelish standard is all the 


more necessary be CAs the pr ople who use our language 


basis would be to trade. 
“are scatteresl ‘over the world. Two-thirds of them live 
in the United States, wher 
upon and influenced by a host of immigrants from all 
It is well that the International 
and an 


Bnelish has been imposed 


the nations ol Kuro ‘ 


Council for Enelish, Wi 


th its headquarters her 


American secretary, has been founded “ to maintain the 
traditions and foster thi 
Sennen 

We are reminded at once of the French Academy, 
founded by Richclicu in 1684, to study, puri and 
French lancunge It did not originate 


Ile gave official approval 


development of our conimon 


taundardize the 


in the great Cardinals brain. 


to the informal activities of the courtiers and wits who 
had been meeting at Conrart’s house to discuss with 
Balzac and Vaugelas and Mali rhe Various pots of 


style. Their privat crite rpris . thus ¢ nceouraged, has made 


most lucid and uniform of all 


French what it is— tly 


spoken tongues—without seriously detracting from its 


richness and charm. The various previncial Academies 
ol Italy have done as much for literary Italian. which 
is written by all educated people, although they may still 
speak the dialects. 
large extent by the administrative action of the higher 
Other nations, like Holland and 


Greece, have grappled more or less successfully with their 


German has been standardized to a 
educational authoritics. 
language problems. But English, which is spoken by 


180,000,000 people, not counting educated Asiatics or 


has been left to develop without guidance or 


Africans, 
control, 

The wonder is that this development, proceeding in 
many different parts of the world, has been on the whole 
so even, and that the local divergencies of usage are 
still so slight. Let us distinguish clearly between spoken 


t 


and written English. It is true, no doubt, that a 


American from St. Louis or Chicaeo who had never 


hefore crossed the Atlantic would find some difficulty 
in understanding, and being understood by, the average 
resident in a London suburb, and that he would be 


puzzled by the conversation ina train in Manchester 


Mr. Llovd George’s scheme of 1922 as it is now. Can 
he have forgotten this ? 

The great omission in the Government's scheme was 
that there was no mention of the Referendum. If this 
simple and unfailing means of determining what the 
wishes of the people really are in regard to a Bill that 
has passed through all its stages can be introduced, all 
the talk about an attempt to vest 

: 
{ 


in the TLouse of Lords will become t 


perpetual vcto 
i merest nonsense. 
The objection to the Referendum which seems to have 
weight is that it 


progressive legislation, and would be allowed to lapse, 


most would be invoked against all 
perhaps for vears at a time, when unprogressive Govern- 
ments were In power. In order to mect that criticism, 
it might easily be enacted that a Refercndum could be 
demanded at any time in the House of Commons if the 
demand was supported by one-third of the total strength 


of the House. If the 
the Referendum they would have no more Constitutional 


Goverument would only adopt 


troubles. 


English 


or Sheffield, to say nothing of Dundee or Arbroath. But 
it is true also that to a Londoner in a crowded train in 
the neighbourhood of Oldham or Wigen the local dialect 


IS AS unint: llioible “us it would be tO ah Ame rican, while 


the Lancashire man wandering in Poplar or Lambeth 
1 


} 
il. 


by-ways may find himself pe rpl xed by the native spece 
For here, as in America and evs i"\ othe country, the 
masses retain their local dialects which vield but slowly 
to the As between 


England and America the differences in spoken English 


unifving influences of the schools. 


are largely differenees of intonation, partly expli ‘able, 
Americ 
~ some Knelish words, but 


perhaps, by climate. ans have their own way of 


pronounce » have Scotsmen 
andl Trishimen; indeed, pronunciation, even 
fairly well educated Englishimen, 
varicty. We ft 
mmong ourselves first, and then as between Eneland and 
Amer! as to the pronunciation of such debatable 
as * acousties,”” or 
International Council could hv Ip. 
or cven to desire, that all English-speaking people should 
adopt the same intonation or abandon their habitual 
vords. All that 
we can do is to realize that the differences of intonation 
Middle West 


is as natural to its user as the London accent is to 


anong 
is still strangely full of 
might seck some measure of agrecment 
words 
“inventory,” and in this matter the 


But it is idle to hope, 


and varving pronunciations of common 


exist, and that the Virginian or accent 


a Londoner. The English people who are distressed 
at the slightly nasal accent of many Americans should 
Canadians often resent what they 
drawl, accentuated as it is by the 


be reminded that 
eall the London 
bashfulness of the Englishman among strangers in a 
strange land. 

With the written language the task of securing and 
maintaining a standard is infinitely easier. Everyone 
in every English-speaking country reads a newspaper, 
and most people read nothing else. Therefore if, journa- 
lists keep in mind the importance of developing the 
common ianguage on sound lines, tite standard will be 
upheld. Now, whatever may be said against American 
journalism by those who know very little about it, the 
truth is that the average American newspaper, including 
the local weekly, is written in much the same kind of 
plain English as our own newspapers employ. Moreover, 
the influence of the many University Schools of Journal- 
ism in America is increasingly powerlul, and it is always 
| 


wielded in support of a clear ané direct Enelish style. 
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We have before us, for example, the “‘ Deskbook ” of the 
School of Journalism in the University of Missouri, 
which, with its insistence on good English, simple, terse 
and natural, would commend itself to every English 
writer for the Press. Professor Mann, the author of this 
manual, is just as severe on clichés, or what he calls 
“ bromides,” as we should be. He warns his students not 
to write “ burly negro,” or “ crisp, five-dollar bill,” nor 
to use “ casket ” for coffin, or “‘ obsequies ” for funeral. 
“Think twice before writing ‘ very,’” he says. “* Use 
slang on rare occasions only *—though the line between 
slang and accepted terms is always varying, and serious 
American writers will use “‘ near American,” or “ near 
beer.” “* Avoid the meaningless words with which some 
writers seck to emphasize their ‘ statements.’” What 
more could a teacher of English composition in England 
say for the benefit of his pupils ? We see no reason why 
the standard of written English should not be steadily 
upheld in America now that most of her newspaper men 
and women are drawn from the universities and schools 
of journalism. Many literary people look upon the 
Atlantic Monthly as the best-written magazine in the 
English-speaking world, and the other leading American 
magazines are not less solicitous to maintain the literary 
quality of their contributions. To misjudge the American 
Press by the eccentricities of a few of its members is as 
foolish as it would be to take some of our fourth;rate 
sporting journalists as representatives of the British 


The Slums of 


LTHOUGH there are worse districts in London than 

the Victoria Ward of Westminster, this slum is in 

the richest borough in London, with a rateable value 

of between £9,000,000 and £10,0060,000, and is therefore a 

dramatic instance of the old saying that one half of the 

world does not know how the other half lives, and an 

instance, mo:sover, where publicity can achieve, and 

indeed is already producing, a most salutary stirring of 
the civic conscience. 

Following our article on this subject last week, a 
further statement on the housing conditions in Victoria 
Ward appears advisable, for public feeling has been 
aroused by the disgraceful state of affairs in the very 
heart of the Empire. Now is the moment for reform on a 
comprehensive scale. 

The question of slum clearance cannot, of course, be 
considered in Victoria Ward alone, or even in the whole 
fourteen wards of Westminster. The need for comprehen- 
sive treatment is as urgent as is the need for drastic action. 
Both are vital, if dishoused workers are not to congest 
new areas and turn them into slums, but it is by no 
means impossible to combine caution as regards areas to 
be cleared with courage in getting the work done—and 
done while public opinion is in no mood to pay overmuch 
attention to the excellent reasons which can always be 
produced for any policy of inaction. 

It would be easy to point out that there are slums 
rottencr and more pestilential than parts of Victoria 
Ward. But the fact that in this City of ours there is a 
house in Aylesford Street (we forbear to mention the 
number only for the sake of the tenants) where fifteen 
people (including five children over fourteen) are living in 
three small rooms in a miserable state of squalor, is not 
made any less painful by saying that the conditions in 
Shoreditch may be as bad or worse. In point of fact, 


the conditions in the East End of London are no worse 
than in the bad slum areas in the West, although the East 
fend slums are much more extensive, 


Press. In America, no less than here, the Press as a whole 
does its best to keep the common language undefiled. 
But there is plenty of work for the International Council 
of English to do. There are many slight differences 
between the English and American vocabularies. Some 
words like “ clever,” “smart,” or ‘“ honest” change 
their meanings when they cross the ocean. An English- 
man always attaches a special significance to the word 
* bug,” while for Americans it is a mere generic term for 
any insect, however harmless. “Corn” and “ car” 
and “gun” are among the many simple words which 
have one meaning here and another in America. The 
Council might prepare a really authoritative list of all 
such ambiguous words with their respective connotations. 
We are gradually adopting some American terms, just 
as Americans are adopting some of ours, and in the course 
of time, as more Americans visit England and more 
Englishmen visit America, it is probable that the number 
of words peculiar to one country or the other will diminish. 
We might all agree, with the help of the Council, about 
the spelling of the many new terms that are continually 
coming into the common language, at the instance of 
one or other of the English-speaking peoples in North 
America, Australasia, South Africa or here. Modern 
English has become a world-language, not least because 
it has absorbed many words from many sources and made 
them its own. 
such as this International Council may give. 


But the process needs some supervision, 


Westminster—II 


The present writer has compared parts of Pulford 
Street, Ranelagh Road and Aylesford Street with slum 
areas in Limehouse, Canning Town and Poplar. There is 
little to choose, but there seems more gaiety in dockland 
and the children look healthier as well as happier. Such 
isolated personal observations are doubtless of small 
value, but the following health figures for various parts 
of Westminster speak for themselves : 

The mortality for the two wards of St. John’s and 
Victoria in 1925 was 990; in the other twelve wards of 
Westminster it was 699. 
culosis, diphtheria and scarlet fever in the two above- 
mentioned wards in 1925 were 489, 450, and 356 re- 
spectively ; while in the other twelve wards the figures 
were 294, 161, 213. The two wards above-mentioned are, 
indeed, the biggest in the borough, but the fact remains 
that the incidence of disease and death in them is far too 


The numbers of cases of tuber- 


heavy. No one can exactly gauge the cost in human life 
and in money of these slums. 

Dare we leave this part of Westminster alone while 
children are being born in such death traps? Should we 
widen Berkeley Street for our motor-cars at a cost of 
£31,800 while men and women huddle in airless base- 
ments in another part of the borough? True, many 
groups of citizens are devoting both time and money 
to the betterment of the conditions of the London poor. 
The Westminster Housing Association and the West- 
minster Survey Group are emulating the good work 
which has been done by the Chelsea Housing Associa- 
tion, and in Kennington, Marylebone and other districts, 
But although much has been done, much remains to do, for 
there is half a century of stupidity and sloth to combat. 

The dead weight of inertia is a formidable obstacle 
to progress, as are the vested interests of landlords and 
leaseholders, who have considerable voting power as 
well as obvious rights in the matter. Finally there is the 
lack of care on the part of tenants, some of whom (but we 
know from unimpeachable sources that they are a 
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minority) quickly depreciate the value of houses they 
inhabit. Let us make our own position clear. We urge 
no sentimental Socialist argument that the improvident 
Westminster rate- 


be expected to support an unlimited 


must be supported from the rates. 
payers cannot 
number of persons unable to pay the economic rent of the 
neighbourhood. Some system of control may have to be 
exercised as to who should and who should not live in 
rate-aided accommodation. This said, we repeat that 
the slums of Westminster are a national! scandal and must 
be abolished. 


giving them adequate accommodation in the neighbour- 


Yet to turn out the present dwellers without 

as inhuman as it would be idiotic, for 
reasons too obvious to enumerate. We cannot, even if 
we would (Heaven forbid it !), make the whole of this ward 


hood would be 


into a “rich” quarter. The human consideration over- 


rides every other. We must clear up these pigsties that 


are next door to our palaces, and that quickly, although 


not hurriedly. 


In this connexion we would combat the widely held 


resettlement of dishouscd people 


opinion that the 


under hygienic conditions is a matter of immense 


difiiculty. 
worth doing at all it is worth doing well, but such re- 


It is difficult in the sense that if a thing is 


settlement can be and has been accomplished in many 
places in England, and could be done again on a large 
scale in Westminster. When the will is there, the means 
can be found. In Liverpool 25,000 slum dwellers have 
been housed and 94) per cent. of them provided with 
modern accommodation. In Somers Town the same 
kind of reform has been carried out on a smaller scale but 
In Westminster it would 


be possible to provide for 700 families at an increase of 


with no less satisfactory results. 


ouly one penny on the rates, 

The chief difficulty in clearing our slum areas lies in 
the economic gap between what poor tenants can afford 
to pay for decent accommodation and what that aecom- 
modation costs to provide. It is said that this gap 


approximates to £50 per annum per house. Now a penny 


rate in Westminster vields £36,480 according to the latest 
Therefore, 730 houses could be remodelled and 
financed for such a small increase in an immensely rich 


estimate. 
borough. This estimate is probably too conservative 
and does not take into account the saving in health 
relief which would undoubtedly accrue, nor does it allow 
for the incalculable general benefits arising from better 
living conditions. 
Yet it is 
+ 


base our strongest argument for action. 


on these incalculable general benefits that we 


A large number 
of poor people, caretakers, cleaners, and railway workers, 
must live close to their work in Westminster. Common 
demands that they should be 


These people must remain, but their children must not 


sense decently housed. 


remain in dark basements; the lice and bugs and sewer- 
rats must not remain. 

We are all responsible for the slums of England. We 
shall not find our way out of them by a bickering between 
the boroughs of London, nor by attributing the blame to 
careless tenants, nor to grasping landlords, nor to the 
If we once admit that we are all 
least examine the question 
What is to be done now? 


First and foremost, and at whatever cost, must come 


existing social order. 


wrong, then we can at 


without passion and prejudice. 

J 
he determination to rid ourselves of these horrible and 
verminous dens, and ancillary to this resolve must come 
the provision and control of modern accommodation for a 
number of poor people, so that such a state of affairs 
can never recur. It should bs and certainly will be if 
names are published—as dilficult for owners of slum 
property to maintain their self-respect as it is for their 
tenants to keep a bold front to the world. 

The tenants are doing their best (the majority of them) 
to keep their houses well. Are the landlords and the 
leaseholders doing their best also? And is the City 
Council doing its duty ? Under the Act of 1925 it has 
full power to deal with and remedy the unhappy con- 
ditions which exist. Why does it not act? Why does 
it let children die who might live ? 


The Week in Parliament 


FEXOWARDS the end of last week a murmur arose 
: amongst certain Unionist members of Parliament 
concerning the proposals of Lords Cave, Birkenhead, 
and Salisbury for the reform of the House of Lords. 
These proposals, it will be remembered, had been thrown 
out in the course of debate in the Upper House without 
warning, and without any kind of previous consultation 
or discussion with members of the Unionist Party in 
the House of Commons. 

During the week-end the murmur spread and increased 
in strength. By Monday it had assumed the character 
of an uproar, and it became clear that the opinion of 
rank and file members of Parliament had been seriously 
misjudged by those who were pressing the proposals for 
reform upon the Cabinet. It is hardly surprising that 
a mistake of this kind should have been made, because 
the loyalty which the Government have consistently 
received from the Unionist Party as a whole has been 
sufficiently comprehensive and unswerving to inspire 
them with considerable confidence in making legislative 
There are, 
advanced and very democratic wing of the party 


proposals, however, some things that the 
which 
is of more substantial proportions than is generally 
supposed—will not stand. This, apparently, was one 
of them. 

Oa Tuesday a mecting of the Central Council of the 
National Union of Conservative Associations was held, 


at which Lord Selborne and Sir John Marriott Icarnt 
from Sir Arthur Shirley Benn, Colonel Spender Clay, 
Mr. Duff Cooper, and Mr. Blundell that the opposition 
to their ideas about the House of Lords was likely 
to be determined and substantial. The protagonists 
of the Government scheme were at first inclined to smile 
at the efforts of their opponents. It was only another 
as Ft Fe But, as the hours slipped 
hy, scepticism gave way to astonishment, astonishment 
deepened into alarm. And when at midnight on Tuesday 
a motion to the effect that “no amendment of the 
constitution or powers of the House of Lords is practicable 
eeneral agreement is 


alarmist stunt. 


unless and until some form otf 
achieved *’ was tabled, signed by some seventy Unionist 
members, the doom of the proposals was finally sealed. 
The events of Monday and Tuesday give cause for genuine 
satisfaction. In the first place the House of Commons 
the final arbiter in matters of legislation of what is and 
In the second place they signalized 
after a considerable 


decisively reasserted its authority, and its rights as 
} 
i 


what is not to be. 
Democracy 
I have never seen opinion 
organized with 


a triumph for Tory 
experience of the shadows. 
mobilized and a subsequent 
such speed and efliciency, or with such devastating 
effect. The Labour Party have, as usual, botched what 
ave been, from their point of view, a promising 
Instead of quictly tabling 


“reve It sg 


might hi 
Parlinimentary situation. 


au 
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a motion condemning the present proposals, which the 
Government would have been practically compelled to 
accept, they have blundered in with a motion of censure 
about “ gerrymandering” the Constitution, which will 
enable Ministers to escape from a diflicult position by 
accepting the amendment of their own supporters. 

The Finance Bill has been launched on the Committee 
stage, and under the experienced guidance of My. 
Churchill and Mr. MeNeill seems likely to have a com- 
paratively smooth passage. But the opposition to 
Clauses 29 and 81 has been vigorous, and has been 
strengthened by a leading article in the Times of last 
Wednesday. The Chancellor of the Exchequer has 
tried to disarm his critics by making substantial modifica- 
tions in both clauses. There is an insistent and growing 
demand on the part of many Unionist members that 
tax-dodgers shall be effectively dealt with, which has 
perhaps been overlooked outside the House of Commons. 

Trouble of a far graver kind is threatened by members 
of the Agricultural Committee of the Unionist Party, 
who are profoundly dissatisfied with the attitude of the 
Government towards the industry upon which, above all 
others, its strength is based. But I have not space 
this week to do more than refer to it. 

WartcuMAN, 


The Conservative Objection to 
the Trade Unions Bill 


(We publish this article by an exceptionally well-informed cor- 
respondent, not because we necessarily agree with his views, but 
because we think it is in the interests of the Unionist Party to 
clarify our ideas as to the fundamental principles of Unionismm.— 
Ep. Spectator.) 

Fo there is a Conservative objection, and nowhere 

does it seem to have been adequately stated. We 
have had the Conservative case for the Bill, and there is 
in it very little of Conservatism. We have had the 
lawyers’ defence and the politicians’ defence. Naturally 
such advocacy passes over the fact that at a score of 
points the Bill does violence to what is in fact the Conser- 
vative philosophy and the Conservative methods of 
politics. It is an ill service to Conservatism to ignore 
these objections. They may not be conclusive, although 
in the view of this present writer they are conclusive. But 
at least they should be stated. For sooner or later we 
shall have to take them into account. 

Let us review the facts. This country, like every other 
belligerent country in the years that followed the War, 
was faced by the danger of revolutionary disorder. Most 
of the European belligerents have had to face their 
revolution of one kind or another. Up to twelve months 
ago, we, almost alone among the European belligerents, 
had successfully steered between the revolutionary 
Seylla of Bolshevism and the equally revolutionary 
Charybdis of Fascism. The working classes had over- 
whelmingly decided to use the traditional, the consti- 
tutional, the political means of remedying their grievance 
or promoting their cause. Which is another way of saying 
that they had been drawn into Parliament; that their 
industrial organizations had come to have a parliamentary 
and political end. And it was that which saved us. For 
both forms of revolution which the Continent has had to 
face are a vevolt against parliamentary government. The 
Communist there made of the workers’ organizations, 
not a means of larger parliamentary or political power, 
but a substitute for Parliament and for the political 
reform. It is part of the jargon of the 


‘ 


method of 
‘economic precedes the poli- 
that parlia- 


Communist creed that the 
tical,” that industrial action alone counts ; 


mentary flummery must be abolished in favour of prole- 
tarian dictatorship. So long, says Mr. Trotsky, as the 
workers are hypnotized by politics and the trap of the 
vote, they will never achieve the social revolution. The 
astuter Communists recognize, if the Conservatives do 
not, that to bring and keep the working classes into the 
field of parliamentary politics is to keep them out of the 
field of revolutionary industrial disturbance. That is 
why the typical Communist hates the Thomases, the 
MacDonalds, and the Snowdens very much more than he 
hates the Conservatives. 

“The more the workers can be drawn into political 
action,” seem to have argued the authors of the Trade 
Unions Bill, “the less will be the danger of revo- 
lutionary industrial disturbance. We _ will therefore 
make political action as difficult as possible and push 
the trade unions back upon industria! agitation ; 
keep these Labour leaders out of Parliament and _ its 
moderating and educating influence, and confine them to 
their narrow trade-union jobs ;_ this will, of course, tend 
to weld the trade unions together and make for general 
strikes and so for revolution. But we will meet that by 
passing a law against revolution, though of course revolu- 
tion means that all the laws are defied and the Government 
challenged. We will put the funds of the unions at the 
mercy of injunctions based on the courts’ reading of 
motives and purposes, which no one can be sure about : 
still further increasing suspicion of capitalist power, 
widening the gulf between organized Labour and the 
constituted authorities. And when the effect of this has 
been to drive the whole of the working-class order into a 
revolutionary attitude, we will, through this new Bill, 
give the police—also secretly members of the revo- 
lutionary movement—power to arrest the whole lot, 
Could anything be simpler ?” 





Resort to this policy is supposed to be based on the 
experience of the General Strike of last year. What is 
that experience ? A dispute in one industry managed 
to rally the whole forces of organized Labour, and in a 
twinkling the thing assumed the form of a general attack 
upon Government. 

How, after all, was the General Strike overcome and 
the movement it represented checked ? By the influence 
of the very parliamentary and political leaders of Trade 
Unionism that the new Bill would tend to keep out of 
Parliament. They stood for reason and were able to 
exercise the influence that they did because the rank 
and file had still belief in Parliament and they and the 
leaders had been won on the whole to the political as 
opposed to the industrial weapon. The leaders, though 
varried by the flood into momentary support or acquics- 
cence, quickly rallied, and by their action reduced the 
revolutionary strike to nothingness. The nation was 
saved by the fact that the trade unions had been brought 
into politics and won to the parliamentary method, 
This is the great lesson of the strike 
tentous, so outstanding, that hardly anything else about 
it matters. 


a lesson so por- 


Again and again, the point has been made during 
this dispute that it is not fair or logical that members 
of trade unions should have to contract out of the 
political levy ; we are told that they should be compelled 
to contract in. But if, human nature and inertia being 
what it is, the effect will be to held the unions out of 
politics, then the result of this clause in the event of a 
General Strike ever again being attempted will be to 
make it immeasurably more dangerous and less manage- 
able than it was on the last occasion. And, of course, 
on the next occasion it won't be called a General Strike. 
A coa) strike plus a transport strike would be a far 
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more potent weapon, from the Communist point of 
view. Under the terms of this Bill, it would be dealt 
with by stretching its terms, and that stretching could 
be represented by the Labour agitator as_ illegality. 
The truth is that you cannot make laws at all about 
situations like this. Some years ago, a Conti: ental 
railroad system was absolutely piralysed by all te 
cmployees literally obeving the instructions (“ to inspect 
carefully each door before the departure of the train, 
to see that it is duly closed . . .,” “ to admit passengers 
to the platforms only five minutes before the departure 
of the train” “and to open the ticket windows 
ten minutes only before the departure of the train’). 
There was absolute chaos. The whole system broke 
Yet not a single employee could be indicted for 
When it came to 


down. 
illegality, for refusal to obey orders. 
the pinch, many of the provisions of this new Trade 
Unions Bill would be about as effective as the Volstead 
Act in Chicago. 

We English are one of the few peoples who have realized 
that there are numberless situations in life which cannot 
be met by law at all, but only by a willingness on both 
sides to play the game, a readiness for give and take; 
2 capacity to apply the rule of thumb to new situations 
as they arise, and above all to leave well alone and to 
give our support to that system or compromise which, 
however unsymmetrical or illogical, does in fact ** work.” 

And the truth is that the relationship which give 
and take had established between the workers’ organ- 
izations and the Government under the law as it stood, 
vorked. It may not have looked well on paper ; the law, 
for instance, with reference to the levy for political 
purposes. But not only did it work; its tendency, 
by virtue of the very fact which seems to have disturbed 
the authors of the present Bill, was to render the trade 
UNOS within 


anti-revolutionary and its sphere to 


civilize them and render them manageable. 

But why should such a plea be deemed the Con- 
servative case? Is it not the object of Conservatism 
to stand for the maintenance of the social and 
cconomic status quo? 

To which I would reply that it is not; that in our age 
Conservatism is certainly not and cannot be a mere 
insistence that in a changing world nothing shall be 
changed, that there shall be no adaptations to altered 
circumstances, to the living and growing thing we call 
Society. Speaking broadly, politics and politicians do 
not make the changes which have characterized the 
life of the world this last century or so: those vast 
changes, greater in one hundred years than any made 
in any preceding thousand years, have not been for the 
most part deliberately willed at all. They have been the 
result largely of inventions whose ultimate effects were 
not in the least realized at the time they were made. 
We wake up to find that some mechanical device-— 
printing or steam—has altered the world. Canute 
himself would not be a more fatuous figure than the 
Conservative who should assume that in the presence 
of forces of this kind he can just sit still.and insist that 


nothing be altered. 

What, then, is the Conservative principle in politics ? 
Ti is surely that the methods and means by which 
the necessary changes are made shall be based upon 
experience —another Tradition; that the 
adaptation of old methods with which we are familiar 
is in politics a far better way than the sudden adoption 
of tools entirely new, strange, and untried; that sym- 
constitutions are not 


name for 


mctrical and logically devised 
necessarily the best, because in government and _ politics 


we are dealing with forces so clusive that they are apt 


to escape the meshes of our most craftily drawn statutes ; 
that however contradictory and even absurd a consti. 
tution or method may appear to the lawyer or logician, 
just one test, and one test only, should be applied to it; 
Does it work ? 

Conservatism trusts much more to habit, to custom, 
to such traditions as those of give and take and “ playing 


and to compromise, than to rigid regulation, 
’ 


the game ”’ 
to legal formulae ;_ it looks with suspicion upon 
theories, and legalistic considerations. 

Its rules seem plain enough: First, work with the 
grain of the old habit and not against it. This does 
not mean that there shall be no change, but that the 


* isms,’ 


new way shall be a “ growth and not a manufacture, 
shall not be by complicated command and regulation, 
Second, distrust extremes or the habit of pushing things 
Thirdly, leave well alone; if things work it 
might in some imaginable 
when you 


too far. 
does not matter that they 
case be objectionable. Cross that 
come to it. Fourth, human nature is the main thing 
to be considered, and laws which ignore it, or ask too 
Habit, custom, 


bridge 


much of it, will fail and be a mischief. 
tradition are better means of regulation than elaborate 
law. Fifth, 
as “ principle.” 

It is these elements of Conservatism which have made 
the British Empire ; and they figure quite inadequately 
in the Trade Unions Bill. CONSERVATIVE. 

Postcript.— Why, just when expericnce 
the utter folly of basing all political machinery upon the 
voting device, and when the universal discredit which has 


distrust ironclad formulae masquerading 


is revealing 


fallen upon that dubious device of democracy is justifying 


in some measure Conservative doubts about votes, 


whether for flappers or their grandfathers 
chosen to introduce votes 


why, at this 
juncture, has the Government 

as the means of choice into the selection of the House of 
Lords? The truth is that if we are 
Wise ly, we shall need again and again the type of mind 
that does not share the commen opinion of the moment, 
which has managed to do its own thinking and not taken 
it from the herd. You won't get that type by voting. 
We ought to have the wisdom to see that what we need, 
as we do, 


to be governed 


often, is not a legislator who will think just 
but one who will not, because he has taken the trouble 
to know more about the matter and not fall into our 
fallacies. A group a little removed from the herd, and 
taught not to care a jot what the public thought, might 
have a chance of throwing up such a mind occasionally. 
But that chance will be gone if peers too have to go 
electioneering for their seats. Why have not Conser- 
vative governments the courage to stand by at least that 


method which the best of 


modern sociological thought now admits to be sound ? 


element of the Conservative 


York Minster 


entor of York on the occasion 


[We publish this article by the Pre 
of the beginning of the celebrations marking the 13800th anniversary 
of the Cathedral.-—Ep. Spectcfor.] 


YREGORY THE GREAT, when he saw the fair 

MN children of Northumbria displayed for sale in 
the slave market of Rome, indulged in some word-play 
on the names of their nation, their country and their 
king —Angli, Deira, Aclla. Not Angli but Angeli, 
thev must be rescued de ira Dei, and in the kingdom of 
Aclla, Alleluia must be sung. But when Gregory’s 
mission at last reached these shores, it was not in the 
kingdom of Aella that the Gospel was first preached, 
but in the southern kingdom of Ethelbert of Kent. 

In Aeila’s lifetime no Allcluia was destined to break 
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the pagan silence of Northumbria. And Edwin his son, 
asking for the hand of the King of Kent’s sister in marriage, 
was summarily rejected by Eadbald on the ground that 
“it is not meet to give a Christian maid to a heathen 
man in marriage.” But Edwin pressed his suit, and 
eventually the King yielded, persuaded no doubt by 
Justus, Archbishop of Canterbury, and gave his consent 
on condition that his sister should take with her to 
Northumbria her chaplain, and that Edwin should 
seriously consider becoming a Christian. A chaplain was 
chosen and, with characteristic faith and foresight, 
was consecrated to the Episcopate. His name was 
Paulinus. 

Edwin was a hardy and somewhat resolute pagan, 
and the task of weaning him from the gods of his fathers 
to Faith in Christ taxed the zeal and ability of Paulinus 
to the utmost, and the loving patience of his saintly 
queen. But at last he surrendered, and, having con- 
sulted with his Witan at Godmundinghame (Goodman- 
ham), ordered a wooden church to be set up in the Roman 
Camp of Eboracum, and therein received Baptism at 
the hands of Paulinus on Easter Eve in the year of 
Our Lord 627. That little wooden edifice dedicated, 
as Bede assures us, to the Blessed Apostle St. Peter, 
was the first York Minster, and over that spot, sanctified 
by the Baptism of the first Christian king of the north, 
grew up, century by century, the greatest of our English 
cathedrals. 

The King at once set about the work of replacing the 
wooden structure with a church of stone. This was but half- 
way towards completion when Edwin was killed in battle 
at Hatfield, and the Queen fled south, accompanied by 
Paulinus, and once more the darkness of heathenism 
closed over Northumbria. But three years later Oswald, 
the son of Actheifrith, regained Bernicia and Deira and 
completed the church which Edwin had begun. 

Looking back upon that mission from the South, 
we realize that rude as the circumstances of life must 
have been, and hazardous and unstable as the political 
conditions undoubtedly were, Paulinus and his com- 
panions worked wonders not only in evangelization but 
also in the foundation of a settled church life and institu- 
tions which have survived to the present day. From 
the outset education was promoted and the beauty and 
dignity of worship were cultivated. The Minstcr became 
a centre of sound learning. The Scholae de cantu or 
Song-school was founded in 627 under the mastership 
of James the Deacon, who gathered a band of scholars 
whom he instructed in the Church-song of Kent and 
presumably in the Latin tongue in which the services of 
the Church were performed. Side by side with this school, 
Paulinus almost certainly founded the Scholae Episcopi 
or School of the Bishop, a kind of domestic seminary 
for boys who lived with the Bishop and, like the boys of 
St. John of Beverley, accompanied him on his missionary 
journeys. The ultimate purpose of this school was to 
train men for the ministry of the Church. Both these 
schools have survived. The existing Song-school of 
York Minster can boast an unbroken continuity from 
the days of James the Deacon. St. Peter’s School has 
developed, age by age, out of the School of the Bishop 
into a Public School. In the reign of Egbert it was 
reconstituted under the head-mastership of the illustrious 
Aleuin. Until 1898 it was under the control of the Dean and 
Chapter and is still, in the bidding prayer, styled * the 
Grammar School attached to this Cathedral Church.” 
Now it is administered by a body of Governors of which 
the Dean of York is ex-officio chairman. 

For the eye of the artist and archaeologist the Minster 
to-day affords 'a rich harvest of truth and beauty from 


the ages of the past. In the Norman crypt of Archbishop 
Roger (A.p. 1175), in the peerless Early English Transe)ts 
of Walter de Grey (1250), in the Decorated Nave, massive 
yet ethereal, in the Perpendicular Choir, Ladye Chapcl, 
and the Towers, which are unrivalled in their majesty 
and immensity, history and art combine to inform and 
delight. For the ear of the musician there is music ii 
the Minster which has behind it a long record of fame and 
the service of great masters of music. 

The church is, of course, unspeakably dear to the hearts 
of Yorkshiremen, But, beyond any local sentiments, 
it has a place in the life and heart of England. West- 
minster Abbey, St. Paul’s Cathedral, York Minster 
are part and parcel of the corporate soul of our race. 


C. C. Beir. 


National Baby Week 


FFXHE notion of a special week for a special theme 

comes from the United States, whence we took 
Baby Week and its name. I have always wished that 
we had called it Mother and Baby Week; for that is 
what it has rightly become. 

Human folk are at the head of the order of creatures 
called mammalia. This means that the human mother 
is the naturally and therefore the divinely appointed 
saviour of her baby, and that the right way in which to 
save the future of our race is not to replace the mother 
but to reinforce her. Every year the work of the Council* 
has been more definitely focussed upon this task—a 
task which becomes easier as we conquer certain mon- 
strous enemies which were neglected during the nineteenth 
century. 

The general death-rate fell fast and far in the latter 
part of last century, but the baby death-rate not at all. 
Babies were very numerous then, and perhaps they 
had not attained the searcity-value which is now theirs. 
“They keep coming and going,” as the mother of many 
—mostly dead—once remarked to me. When this 
the twentieth century dawned, some of us began to 
discuss the dreadful deaths of babies, especially during 
the third quarter of the year—that quarter the first 
week of which coincides with National Baby Weck, 
the first week in July. Indeed, that is why this week 
of the year was chosen. Thank Heaven its appropriate- 
ness has gone, and gone for ever. The national infan- 
ticide, by means of dirt and infection in milk, through 
long-tube feeding bottles, which slaughtered many 
tens of thousands of babies every summer in the past, 
has been ended for ever. It would assuredly begin 
again to-morrow morning if we let it, but we will not. 

The last horrible triumph of dirt was in 1911, during 
a very hot and dry summer, when diarrhoea spread in 
its usual way, and hosts of hapless infants died. A 
decade later—in 1921—similar glorious weather, such 
as cricketers and holiday-makers love, returned: but 
the campaign for infant welfare had made great strides, 
and the holocaust of 1911 was not repeated. On the 
contrary, as I have pointed out by a series of annua 
curves since 1914, in the preparation of which I was 
greatly helped by the late Lord Rhondda, a strong man 
who championed weak babies, the fact is that nowadays 
the sunny months of the vear are the best for babies, 
protected against the infections that breed in dark heat 
everywhere; whilst the deadliest quarter in recent 
years has been the first--January, February, March 
because these are the darkest and smokiest and_ kill 
the babies through their lungs. If the Public Health 
~ ® National Baby Week Council; Secretary, Miss Norah March, 
B.8e., 117 Piccadilly, Londen, W. 
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(Smoke Abatement) Act had become law in a really 
effective form, it would have protected the air and the 
sunlight of our infants and children next winter from 
at least part of the customary pollution and destruction. 
In the annual curve of infant mortality the “ summer 
peak,” as we used to call it, has gone for ever, and the 
winter peak, now the highest point of the curve, will 
go the same way when we protect the babies’ air and 
light as we have already protected their food. The 
National Baby Week Council has decided to make this 
matter a leading part of their campaign this vear. In 
the course of the National Conference which is to be 
opened by the Minister of Health on Tuesday morning 
next, a special session is to be devoted to this subject, 
and to this the public are freely invited.* 

Two other questions have been chosen for special 
attention this year. One is the care of the teeth and the 
possibility of establishing dental clinics where such care 
may be begun really in time—which means during the 
lifetime of the milk-teeth, deciduous though they be, 
for the sake of those which follow and which the anato- 
mists fondly call ** permanent.” The other is sociological 
—the maintenance and support of what we mean by 
home. Remarkable data exist which show the irreplace- 
able character of that ancient and natural institution, 
It is made by woman. Man makes the herd, of which the 
club is the modern equivalent. Woman the 
home, and where there are no homes the people perish. 
Ruskin wrote nobly on this high theme at the end of a 
chapter in Sesame and Lilies: and modern students of 
infancy say the same thing in other words: ‘ Le lait et 
le coeur dune maman ne se remplacent jamais.” 

In past years we have had to meet the argument that 
infant mortality is a beneficent process of natural selec- 
tion, raising the level of the race by its destruction of the 
better dead. To this argument, during a quarter of a 
century, I have offered at various times many replies, 
For instance, slums and smoke, 


makes 


for many are available. 
long-tube feeding bottles and alcoholic homes are not 
natural. It is an insult to Nature and her processes to 
call them so. Again, natural selection may quickly and 
mercifully eliminate the unfit, but it does not horribly 
and permanently damage many of the fit in doing so. 
But for every infant killed many are damaged for life ; 
and in preventing the deaths we also prevent the damage 
Yet again, where infant mortality is lowest, the general 
physique and vigour are highest. If the diabolical creed 
that we should allow the babies to be killed so as to 
enhance the quality of the race were aught but the 
disguised voice of cruel and greedy selfishness, then the 
young adults of New Zealand should be pitiful proof of 
the consequence of abrogating natural selection and 
keeping the unfit alive, for New Zealand has the lowest 
infant mortality in the Empire. But, in fact, New Zea- 
landers are glorious in physique and vigour. The superb 
young men they sent us in our days of desperate need in 
1914, men each like Apollo and Hercules in one, and 
hosts more from Western Canada, where I have seen 
childhood flourishing in sunlight, were proof that the 
policy which cares for mothers and babies and children 
and reduces their death-rate is the policy which produces 
a glorious adult generation. So much for those friends 
of dirt and disease and death, whom, with convenient 
ambiguity, I call the ‘* Better Dead ” school. 

The National Baby Week Council has always urged 
especially the care of the mother. There we have failed. 
To cut down the summer peak of deaths from diarrhoea 





* On Thursday, July 7th, at 7.30 p.m. in the Great Hall, British 
Medical Association House, Tavistock Square, W.C. 1; Sir Arthur 
Newsholme presiding, Speakers Dr. Leonard Hill and Dr. C. W. 
Saleeby. 


was relatively easy; to cut down the winter peak of 
deaths will not be difficult. But we have failed appreci- 
ably to cut down at all seasons of the year the death-rate 
in the earliest hours and days of infancy, because that 
is largely due to injuries, infections, poisonings, depriva- 
tions caused before birth, when we were not on our guard. 
the deaths of 
the new-born Just 
a quarter of a century ago the first bed for an expectant 


The remedy for this neo-natal mortality 
is to care for the expectant mother. 


mother in any hospital in the world was opened in the 
Royal Maternity Hospital, Edinburgh, according to the 
W. Ballantyne. 
[ was «a young resident physician in the hospital, and I 
remembered as I stood there how Ballantyne had told 
me that men had laughed at Pasteur for his work on 


teaching of a great man, the late Dr. J. 


microbes, and now all mankind honoured him, and that 
at Ballantyne’s own work for expectant 
To-day, 
the 


The many places in 


men laughed 
mothers, but 
all over the civilized 
beginning—with ante-natal work. 
this country which, though working for babies, have not 
yet started ante-natal work are wasting half their energy 
and must be reckoned behind the times and blind to the 
most urgent duty of all. 

Only the race which regards its voung renews its youth. 
A Dreadnought can be built in a vear or two, but it takes 
twenty years to make a soldier, and he is too young then, 
poor boy. This year’s crop of infants will be the infantry 
of the future: not, I hope, for wars of the old kind, but 
for what Walt Whitman has called 


wars, life-giving wars, the great campaigns of peace to 


some day it would be honoured. 


world, we are beginning at 


‘Oo 
pas 


“sane wars, sweet 


come,” 
CRUSADER, 


Europe by Air in a Week 


No. 1.—Five Cities in Seven Days 
W* flew over a light haze. The Channel glittered 
under the pale morning sun. 
Romney Marsh shone a bright blue. This first glimpse 
of the Channel was a moment I shall never forget. All 
was ethereal, shimmering Only half an 
hour ago Thad left the prosaic surroundings of Croydon. 
Four of us were flying in “ Beery Harry,” as_ the 
Imperial Airways B.H. ‘plane is colloquially known—a 
close-cropped fat-necked individual, a probable professor 
and an American tourist. We sat in wicker chairs with 
comfortable leather seats, our coats and handbags in a 
string rack. It was and the 
vibration caused by the noise of the engines was lessened 
by the cotton wool we put in our ears. At first I was 
more conscious of the strangeness of my surroundings 
but presently 


Through the clouds 


and unreal. 


marvellously smooth, 


than of the actual sensations of flying ; 
I leant back and watched the chequer-board panorama 
beneath me. We passed from the suburbs of London, 
over the green weald of Kent 
hay-ricks, over the moated castle of Lympne, and before 
I had had time to drink in all the beauty of the early 
morning Channel we were skirting the coast of France, 
striking inland for Paris just west of Le Touquet. I 
was looking with the pleasure of recollection at the ram- 
parts of Montreuil when I became uncomfortably aware 
of the gale which was blowing over France. The plane 
began to rock backwards and forwards, from side to 
The motion of a ship is com- 


with its oast-houses and 


side, and up and down. 
paratively regular, and one can adjust one’s body to 
it; but that of an aeroplane is a more complicated 
The only thing to do on a rough passage 
did not relax. 


sensation. 
is to relax one’s body completely. I 
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The cabin began to feel stuffy, and I had not the courage 
to ask my neighbour to open a window. To my surprise 
and horror (for I am a good sailor) I was suddenly ill. 
Almost instantly, however, I recovered, and this was 
my first and last experience of air sickness. 

I watched the small rectangular fields below me, with 
their different coloured crops, like a Cubist picture, and 
the towers of Beauvais which stood out from the smoky 
city. Then the spire of Sacré Coeur rose up, and Paris 
was on our right. Circling the aerodrome so that we 
should land against the wind, we started to come down. 
With engines off, in a weleome hush we skimmed grace- 
fully to the ground at Le Bourget. One is not really 
conscious of speed when one is flying, unless one watches 
the shadow of the ‘plane racing over the land; but 
coming to earth is a stimulating sensation. I was 
personally sorry to feel terra firma beneath my feet, 
and could hardly believe that a moment ago I had 
been thundering through the air in this Olympian 
machine. After a hurried but welcome meal (for 
flying is an amazing apéritif) we set off on our journey 
to Basle, en route for Ziirich. 

From the moment the engines are turned on, one is 
filled with a feeling of excited expectation, and as the 
plane soars into the sky that excitement increases until 
one is deliriously happy—at least, 1 was. The air is 
intoxicating, and breathing its cool freshness into one’s 
lungs is a delight. I watched the long straight roads 
of France and the immense stretches of plough. For an 
hour and a. half one might never have moved, and 
presently my exhilaration gave way to a sense of detach- 
ment. Soon I went to sleep. 

I woke up to find a very different Jandscape. We 
were approaching the Vosges, and were flying over gay 
green hills and blue lakes surrounded by gorse in full 
bloom and fir trees. Although we were flying high, we 
passed mountains which were even higher, and I felt 
that by stretching out my hand I could touch the 
ycllow-green fir tops on the steep slopes. Far below, 
eattle and goats looked like microbes in a microscope. 

We landed at Basle, and after half an hour's wait, 
while the engines were inspected and the petrol tanks 
filled, we flew on to Ziirich—a short but delightful flight 
over the luxuriant hills and valleys of German Switzer- 
land. I arrived tired but happy, having flown 535 miles 
in eight hours including stops. It was good to swim in 
the Lake of Zurich between the intermittent thunder- 
storms rolling round the mountains, and to admire the 
magnificent view. 

Ziirich looks very endimanché, with its spotlessly clean 
strects, new showy buildings decorated by plaster 
carvings, its attractive saxe-blue and white trams, and 
its brightly coloured gardens fringing the lake. But it 
is always Sunday afternoon in Ziirich. 

I left at 10.30—not the next morning, alas! as I had 
intended, but two days later owing to all seats for 
Vienna being engaged. At last, however, I found myself 
in an cight-seater, three-engined German Luft Hansa 
Junker, a monoplane of a very graceful design. The 
visibility was excellent the whole way from Ziirich to 
Vienna, and on my right in the distance stretched the 
snow-capped Alps, dazzlingly white in the sunshine. 
Words fail me in attempting to describe that great 
barrier as scen from the upper air. Crossing the Lake 
of Constanee, and leaving Friedrichshafen with its 
Zeppelin hangars on our left, we arrived at Munich for 
an carly lunch. Even more beautiful was the onward 
trip to Vienna. We crossed the Inn and the Salzach, 
winding its way to Salzburg, followed for some time the 
valley of the Danube, and then, leaving that river to 


its own circuitous route, we flew right over the Ring 
and landed at the Vienna acrodrome on the far side 
of the Danube. Every architect, landscape gardener and 
town-planner should see Vienna from the air with its 
admirable design. Collared sleeveless nightgowns seem 
to be the fashion in Vienna, and a passing impression of 
mine was that girls spend the little money they have on 
pretty clothes and pleasure rather than on good food 
and soap. But there is always the Danube to bathe in. 
However, I cannot begin to describe this most romantie 
of cities. 

The flight to Prague, over the plain of Czechoslovakia, 
was not so interesting. Almost every village had its 
factory, where the cheap but effective Czechoslovakian 
goods are manufactured. But although certainly indus- 
trious, Prague looks as if it badly needs a coat of paint. 
No one should come here without first learning to speak 
Czech, for the people who could understand German 
pretend they can’t (everything German is banned), and few 
natives speak French or English. Also the street names 
and notices are in Slav script, so that one’s faithful and 
trusty Baedeker is not much good. 

From Prague, always in a Junker monoplane, we 
first followed the valley of the Elbe, and then 
traversed the Erzgebirge to Dresden, which looked 
from the air more beautiful than any town I had yet 
seen, with its warm sandstone churches and castles and 
winding river. It seemed hard that if one so much as 
stepped on the grass to smell a rose in the Grossen Garten 
one was fined three marks by a diligent official. But 
the restful charm of the city by the Elbe will survive 
any amount of officialdom. 

Last Friday, when I left Dresden for Berlin, it was 
a lovely sunny morning. There was not a breath of 
wind, and the flight over the fir tree woods and pastures 
of southern Germany was as smooth as one could wish. 
We landed on the Templehofer Feld, the famous parade 
ground of pre-War days, and now the most finished and 
well-equipped aerodrome I have visited. 

Berlin was looking its best. The Tiergarten roses were 
in full bloom and everywhere there seemed a great air 
of prosperity. I spent a delightful twenty-four hours 
with friends (as I had also done at Dresden—indeed, 
not only did I see these two families, but in the course 
of my week’s flying I was able to visit both my former 
German governesses), and after dancing at the “ Villa 
d’Este,” going to a play and late supper at the Grillam Zoo, 
I was very sorry to leave on the Berlin-London Luft 
Hansa ‘plane, which left the Templehofer Feld precisely 
at 9.30 a.m. 

We had an extremely rough passage, with the rain 
beating against the window panes and the wind dead 
against us, over the thickly wooded route to Hanover, 
After a rusk and a cup of coffee we crossed the Weser, 
flying just north of the Ems-Hanover canal, where the 
villages were roofed with gorgeous red tiles. Slate is 
an abomination from the air. Soon we sighted the 
sandy wastes of Holland, marking our approach to the 
Zuyder Zee. 

From Amsterdam to London is a most interesting 
flight. The best view of Holland is certainly from the 
air. Its eccentric network of dykes, the windmills, the 
endless rows of greenhouses and house-fringed canals are 
mapped out for one’s leisurely inspection. It was low 
tide when we sighted the Hook, and there were long islands 
of dry sand on which I detected some curious dark 
objects. Suddenly the pilot dipped his ‘plane sideways 
so that we could see better, and there was a shoal of 
porpoises (or were they a school of seals?) sunning 
themselves on the sand. Directly they heard our 
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engines they jumped up in disgust at being disturbed 
in their meditations, and waddled into the sea. 

We saw the memorable outline of Zeebrugge, and in 
the distance the spires of Bruges, then Ostend, Dunkirk 
and Calais. Before leaving the French coast we could 
clearly see the white cliffs of Dover. After a rough 
crossing to Lympne and a bumpy passage over Kent, 
we reached Croydon an hour and a half late. Still, we 
were about ten hours ahead of the time it would take 
to come by the fastest express from Berlin to London. 
I had left Airways House the Friday before last, and 
yeturned there last Saturday, having covered two 
thousand miles and scen a large slice of Europe in these 
cight crowded days. 

Of the cost and comfort of my journey I hope to 
write in the next article. I need only add that this 
was one of the most delightful weeks I have ever spent. 


Creura Srvpson. 
Att 


{tun New Wart Parstincs in Sr. Srerven’s IiAt1.] 
Turere is no place where His Majesty's lieges are more liable 
to be kept impatiently waiting than in the antechamber to 
the Houses of Parliament; and so it would be very wrong 
to tax Parliament with vain expense for trying to make the 
time spent in St. Stephen’s Hall less purgatorial. All the more 
wrong because Parliament is not paying. The Duke of 
Devonshire, Lord Devonport, Lord Burnham, the Duke of 
Portland, Lord Fitzalan, Lord Derby, the Duke of Bedford 
and Lord Younger are the respective donors of eight mural 
panels forming a historical series, which now decorate the 
spaee once occupied by the House of Commons. The paintings 
are ranged on each side, behind the benches where the lieges 
sit (patient or impatient) awaiting their admission to a debate 
or to interview some member: they complete the work begun 
by Mr. Anning Bell's mosaics above the great folding doors 
at either end of the hall. 

In carrying out such a scheme, some co-ordinating authority 
was necessary, and Sir D. Y. Cameron, R.A., in concert with 
the Speaker and a small committee, imposed general unity 
upon the individual designs. In the choice of artists, noble 
opportunity was given to young men. Three of the cight are, 
indeed, Royal Academicians, and Mr. William Rothenstein is, 
jn more ways than one, of academic standing ; but of the other 
four Mr. Colin Gill ranks with the moderns, Mr. Vivian Forbes 
is certainly not very venerable, while Mr. A. K. Lawrence 
and Mr. W. J. Monnington are quite recent winners of the 
Prix de Rome (one from South Kensington, the other from 
the Slade School). Mr. Monningten’s panel is still incomplete, 
but in the whole series no piece of drapery is more admirable 
in desion and colour than the woman's figure on the right of 
his canvas, and as for Mr. Lawrence, no one has fulfilled the 
conditions of the work more successfully. The whole series 
has the merit of enlarging, not cramping. the hall; it achieves 
this by airiness, lightness and coolness of colour: and of 
the eight Mr. Lawrence gives the airiest design. Through a 
skilful use of upright lines he has got much of the starkness 
presumably sought after by those who represent the human 
figure by a grouping of stove pipes ; yet Queen Elizabeth and 
Walter Raleigh are constructed on patterns reconcilable with 
common anatomy. His colour also is light and joyous. Mr. 

tothenstein, next to him, has had a diflicult task, presenting 
the interview between James I.’s envoy and the Great Mogul : 
for he needed to suggest Oriental colour and design in contrast 
with the Western, and at the same time must reconcile these 
hot yellows and intricate patternings with the breadth of 
treatment and the cool tints sought after throughout the 
series. 

Many will be attracted by the couple of white Borzois which 
Mr. Lawrence has put in attendance on Queen Elizabeth 

quite unhistoricaliy ; historically they could have been 
Trish wolfhounds, but his colour scheme needed the white. 
Yet the most popular picture is likely to be Mr. Clausen’s 
group of English people gathering to hear Wyelif’s Bible 
read. It has scarcely the quality of a mural painting ; it is 


too personal and too intimate. A mother and child are 
painted with exquisite tenderness and the same caress lingers 
over a glimpse of quintessential English landscape in the 
Thames valley. The panel is composed in two parts, only 
held together by the strange but gracious pose of a woman 
on the left of the right-hand group. 

Mr. Colin Gill’s picture of a fight between Danes and King 
Alfred’s men suggests that it was painted by one striving 
against nature to be bloody-minded ; but axe and bow are 
in play, and one of Alfred’s men is in a position which recalls 
the Viking’s laconism as he received the thrust: ‘* These 
broad spears are coming greatly into fashion.” 

It should be noted that this is only one step, though a great 
one, in the process of beautifying Parliament. The last 
five years have added also Professor Tristram’s reproductions 
from the records of decorations of the Painted Chamber, and 
from those discovered in St. Stephen's Hall itself during the 
enlargements after the Irish Act of Union. The lobby leading 
from the Members’ Staircase to the Terrace is now a delight. 
One may hope that this pious work may be yet further ex- 
tended. 


[Mr. Sime anp His Skercu Books.] 


Mr. S. H. Sime is two things—a philosopher and a painter: 
and those who have arranged this exhibition exhibit the 
philosopher also in the Foreword—described as ‘An Open 
Letter from the Artist ” :— 

‘ Why a Foreword ? it is futile to discuss one Art in the terms 
of another: you have read the programme notes to music at a 
concert. I beg your pardon, of course you have not....” 

** 1 do not hope to acquire merit or any kind of high-top-ness 
by the pursuit of my aptitudes—b« » certain that I like 
to make these things, and if anytl ise maiters tell it to me. 
If a piece of work seems good, 1 


re to add or say: if it 
seems bad why bother to say so?” 





This seems to justify one in discussing the philosopher 
rather than the drawings and earicatures here shown. It is 
not indiscreet to mention that Mr. Sime spent several years 
of his youth in a coalmine, till the bumpy-headed Yorkshire 
collicr’s boy wanting to paint (whatever put the desire in him ?) 
struck out for the nearest town which had an art school, 
a thing not to be forgotten when the value of such institutions 
is questioned. After adventures (but I must not discuss what 
is documented only by legend) Mr. Sime came to London and 
ultimately became a legend himself. But first, in the days 
when J. KX. Jerome was editing the Jdler, Mr. Sime’s con- 
Versation was the most admired philosophy in Bohemia— 
and his caricatures were only rivalled by Max’s. Some of 
them are in this show—George Robey, a champagne-bottle 
outline but infinitely pliable : lorbes-Robertson, distinguished 
but a little too squarely and primly angular as Hamlet; 
Wilson Barrett, majestic, with the tendency to protuberance 
which dogs majesty. The catalogue enables us to compare 
Sime by himself with Max on Sime. Both represen 


} tations 
show a stupendous cranium, densely thatched with black; 
both indicate a beard recalling Carlyle’s Wormicood Scrubs ; 
and both put Mr. Sime in evening clothes. The philosopher of 
to-day has discarded beard and evening dress, and has 
departed from London, thus becoming a legend: he dwells 

7 iti y and from beneath the bumpicst 
forchead ever given to man (see both Max and Sime in 


the gentilitic yf Surrey ar 
On the walls of the St. George’s 





amon 


evidence) observes his world. 
gallery hang those of Mr. Sime’s neighbours who interest him, 
seen as de Morgan saw Joseph Vance. 

But there are other things. Artists have been known to 


call Sime the greatest of all illustrat 


tors and here are sketches 
Wild Beast Wood, for instance—black cats, 


big as wolves, stiffly on the prowl with green eyes glinting ; 


for illustration. 


everything in the picture is tense, the trees on tip-toe. Trees 
may be seen as normal permanent parts of the landscape, 
or as growths shot up like mushrooms, asserting their separate 
existence, and that is how Mr. Sime often sees them. In 
his Shoreham Hili the bushes are detached skirmishers in 
advance of the main body of wood behind. Elsewhere he 
shows us merfolk that move according to the rules of fish- 
motion ; and their streamline is lovely. 

But there are also here studies for the pictures in which 
this artist has again and again created a mystical beauty. 
One recalls the vision of sleeping swans on a moonlit lake— 
to me the most haunting of modern pictures. It has been 
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part of Mr. Sime’s philosophy not to exhibit ; but three years 
ago the St. George’s Gallery brought together a roomful of 
his larger works and many people then realized that we had a 
painter living with imagination like Blake’s, but with a 
painter’s gift that Blake never approached. In this exhibition 
of sketches an.1 drawings are included three or four oil studies 
of flowers, one of which I would choose to live with before 
any flower picture I ever saw. It is not naturalistic; the 
blooms are detached, centring about a big Japanese lily-blossom ; 
but all the petals are more alive than nature, they seem to emit 
light. 

In short, anyone who goes to St. George’s Gallery will make 
acquaintance with an artist who does not limit himself to 
representation, even of armchairs and other such exciting 
objects, but whose mind produces strange and wonderful 
shapes; yet who at the same time can observe and record 
trivialities with a most genial humour. Lemon GREY. 


Correspondence 


A Lerrer rrom ANGORA, 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Sir,—It is a crime in Turkey to make invidious comparisons 
between Constantinople and Angora, and the only English 
newspaper published in Constantinople was suppressed for an 
article on this subject. 

The rulers of modern Turkey realized when they transferred 
the capital to Angora that their action would be open to 
criticism, that public opinion, interest and tradition were all 
against them; so they made it illegal to discuss the matter, 
and went on their way imperturbably. And there is no 
doubt that Angora has made great headway in the past four 
years. A new suburb has been grafted on to the old town, 
and its whole appearance is rapidly altering. There has been 
almost feverish activity in the matter of new construction, so 
much so, indeed, that the supply has outrun the demand, 
and a number of the new houses remain unoccupied. This 
is chiefly because the cost of living is so high and rents are 
so exorbilant that most oflicials and others whom necessity 
compels to sojourn in Angora do not bring their wives and 
families, finding it more economical to live en gargon with 
others in like situation. For this reason Angora is unique 
in one respect among capital towns; its male population is 
considerably in the majority. The total population is, how- 
ever, only 59,000. 

In the matter of climate Angora is in some respects better 
off than Constantinople. It is much more bracing on the 
Anatolian plateau, although colder in winter and hotter in 
summer. ‘The marshes which were responsible for so much 
malaria and sickness have been drained and planted with trees. 
But dust is still a great nuisanee in summer. The water- 
supply has been greatly improved ; running water in pipes 
has been brought in as far as the new suburb and will gradually 
be extended to the whole town. ‘The same applies to elec- 
tricity for lighting and domestic uses. There is also an 
efficient automatic telephone service, of which the Turks are 
exceedingly proud, claiming that in this respect they are ahcad 
of London, as indeed they well may be without being ultra- 
modern. The Municipality of Angora has adopted a large 
scheme of development, involving an outlay of £T35,000,000, 
but naturally the question of funds will delay its realization. 

Social life in Angora is largely centred around the various 
foreign Legations where there are informal thés dansants 
during many afternoons of the week. There are also a certain 
number of official balls under Turkish auspices during the 
season, some of which are attended by society from Con- 
stantinople, which travels down for the purpose. Turkish 
ladies are coming out more and more at these dances and 
receptions, and the sight of Turkish officers dancing together 
in the absence of lady partners is now a thing of the past. 
The centre of ‘Turkish social life is the Angora Club, of which 
all diplomatists in Angora are honorary members. ‘There are 
no theatres or music-halls, but the ubiquitous cinema is as 
popular in Angora as clsewhere. Bridge is the great relaxation, 
and ** Contract ” at that. Some of the Turkish deputies are 
exeellent players. 

Politically, things are very quict, for the Government has 


no opposition to worry about, such opposition as there was 
having in the early part either been hanged, exiled or driven 
completely out of sight. Only one party is tolerated, the so- 
called People’s Party,and it is customary for all Government 
plans and proposals to be discussed and voted on at private 
sessions of the party. The consequence is that proceedings 
in the Assembly are usually purely formal and lacking in 
interest, as any vote is a foregone conclusion. This fact is 
unfortunately reflected in the attitude of the deputies, who 
carry on conversations among themselves without paying 
the slightest heed to anybody addressing the Assembly. Of 
course, when Ministers occupy the tribune, and especially 
when the Ghazi is there in person, this levity is abandoned. 
Although the session is only for six months the attendance of 
deputies is very irregular. A large number of them have 
several irons in the fire, being on the Boards of the various 
monopolies, banks and kindred institutions which have come 
into being since the advent of Kemalism. Many have done 
very well for themselves in land speculation, especially in 
Angora, where, of course, the person with inside knowledge 
came off best. 

The economic situation is, however, what is causing the 
Government most serious concern. In spite of the apparent 
tide of prosperity, of budgetary equilibrium and stability of the 
exchange, it is felt that if the country is to be maintained 
solvent, foreign capital must be attracted into Turkey to 
secure its essential development. In order to obtain foreign 
aid, Turkish credit must be strengthened by the settlement 
of outstanding debts. For this reason the Government is 
determined to come to some understanding over the coupon 
question, but budgetary exigencies leave little margin for 
fresh charges. The same applies to the Anatolian railway 
question. The repurchase of this line, which has been taken 
over and is being exploited by the Turks, has been the subject 
of negotiations for three years past, but a settlement seems as 
far off as ever. 

In spite of its financial worries, however, the Government 
is proceeding resolutely with its programme of railway develop- 
ment in the interior. A contract has been signed with a 
Swedish group for the construction of nearly five hundred 
kilometres of railway,and an agreement in principle has been 
reached with a Belgian firm for other lines. The strategie 
value of the projected lines is obvious; whether they will 
ever be commercially profitable is another question. The 
paucity of the population in the interior is one of the problems 
of modern Turkey, and efforts are being made to encourage 
the immigration of Moslems from other lands to take the 
place of deported and departed Grecks and Armenians. 
The figure of the population of Turkey is rather a sore point 
here. Foreign estimates of the total population vary between 
seven and cight millions, but Turkish authorities indignantly 
reject these figures and claim a total of at least thirteen 
millions. This vexed question will probably be settled in 
September, when it is proposed to take a general census. 
The most claborate precautions are being taken for this 
occasion. Some trial attempts have been made in certain 
provincial towns and the populations have been kept indoors 
from early dawn to dewy eve. It is to be hoped that the 
results will eventually be published without any manipulation, 
—I am, Sir, &e., Your ANGORA CORRESPONDENT, 

Angora, May 4th, 1927. 
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Country Life 


Aw EscAPe FROM CrUrELTY. 

One word more, not on the cruelty and illegality of steel- 
traps set in the open, but on the alternatives. The cry for 
reform is not to be allowed to die down without action. 
Comparatively humane traps have been invented and are 
manufactured —one catches without hurt, one kills instan- 
tancously. More than this: it is perfectly casy in many 
ways to do with little pain what is now done with much ; 
and at the worst to save birds and domestic animals from 
agony and in some species local extinction. There are two 
methods of mending the abuse ; and pressure is to be brought 
on both central and local bodies to insist on reform. One is to 
forbid the steel-trap altogether ; the other to license trappers 
and insist on the use of certain humane traps, either those 
now in existence or other forms to be perfected. In any 
case drastic punishment with the refusal of permission to 
trap again should be meted out to those who break the two 
present regui.tions, that steel traps may not be set in the 
open and must be visited within twelve hours. 


* * * * 


A Farwer’s Puiniosopiry. 

It may throw some light on a present crisis to record the 
gist of a conversation with a farmer who grows proportionately 
as much wheat on his immense farm as anyone in the Eastern 
Counties ; and has for years adhered to the ideal of as many 
as five workers to each 100 acres. He pays about £300 a 
week in wages; and his accounts are strictly audited each 
vear by independent accountants. Wheat in his view is 
still the essential core of British farming, and no solution 
of the difficulty that is not based on wheat-farming is worth 
scrious consideration. He maintains this in spite of his 
economic experience. Ile reckons his losses since 1921 at 
nu round £50,000, and sees no prospect of a profit or even of 
2 diminished loss in sight. He has paid no Income Tax for 
some years on his large farm, which is cultivated as intensively 
us this sort of rather old-fashioned mixed farm well can be, 
The reason for the loss is quite simple. Costs are higher 
by 100 per cent. The produce is very much at the old figure. 


% % # * 


Tue Mantra vor Tinnep Foop. 

I asked him for his solution. He had several of which 
nothing need be said here and now, but it is worth notice — 
whether we agree or disagree —that he stressed very strongly 
the national folly, as he called it, of admitting the import 
of flour. Ile is strongly opposed to the taxation of wheat, 
but is confident that all the wheat we consume in Britain 
should be milled in Britain, both for the sake of cheap foddet 
and offals and for the sake of employment. In some respects 
his views exactly coincided with those of the New Health 
Society, though he did not know it. Two-thirds of our 
people, he maintained, consume not fresh but tinned milk, as 
well as much other tinned food (as you could infer ocularly 
from the village dump). He would prohibit or heavily tax 
this tinned milk for the sake of the national health, not less 
than for the good of the farming community. A taste for 
fresh homegrown food is essential to the physical welfare 
of our people. It was at least interesting to find a very 
practical farmer coming to much the same conclusion as 
Sir Arbuthnot Lane and other famous doctors by an entirely 
independent route. Incidentally the neighbouring village 
was plastered with notices from the milling interest, put 
forth as a counterblast to the whole-meal and home-grown 
bread campaign of the New Health Society. 

* * # % 


Goop LAND At 4s. 

The contrasts on the farms of East Anglia are singularly 
abrupt, both in appearance and in essence. I never saw 
farms look so well as in the rich district of South Lincolnshire ; 
and seldom was an agricultural show held which indicated 
more energy and enterprise than the Lincolnshire Show a 
Spalding. The machinery could have sustained a special 
exhibition to itself; indeed, one single machine was worth 


a pilgrimage. By means of it some of these extensive culti- 


vators along the Wash spray their potatoes at the rate of 
ten to fifteen acres within an hour! and can almost ensure 
a disease-less crop, if the weather is moderately normal. 
In North-West Norfolk too are old-fashioned general farms 
that are a treat to see; but alongside are acres most grossly 
neglected ; and I heard of farms on excellent land that were 
rented at 4s. an acre and it was diflicult to find a tenant even 
at that price! Any quantity of land is i 
You can buy it at a figure that would scarcely represent 
the rent of land a little further west. The owner's one idea 
is to find someone who will take over the obligation to pay 
the tithe. 


going begging. 


A Mccti-Marriep Birp. 

Ilow long do wild birds live?) My own belief is that most 
of the bigger birds have rather longer lives than is generally 
believed, when they do not suffer a violent death. A modern 
instance of an engaging sort will give some confirmation. Or 
a famous Norfolk sanctuary a male oyster-catcher has 
flourished, so the keeper maintains, for the last twenty-eight 
vears. 
evincing little shyness even at nesting time and making many 
friendly advances. The lighting of the lights in a cabin 
adjacent to his home especially delights him, and he expresses 
his pleasure vocally. For the last seven years he has gallantly 
supported two wives, and what is more kept them free from 
jealousy. They lay under his instructions in the same nest 
and share the brooding of the eggs. The normal clutch of 
three, or at most four, is on occasion enlarged to seven. Some 


Ife has become an intimate friend of his preserver, 


species of birds are polygamous, some few even polyandrous, 
but the oyster-catcher is certainly as a rule among the larger 
class of monogamous birds. Are we to infer that this par- 
ticular male is a being of exceptional qualities or that pro- 
tection alters native practices ? 


W. Beacn Tuomas, 


Poetry 


Song for a Piccadilly Flower Girl’ 


or many a year, and many a year, since times were young 
and gay, 
T've sold my pretty roses to the passers by the way, 
My dewy white carnations, my viclets Mnglish-grown, 
Nor ever thought to see men pass and leave my flowers alone, 


O what's to do but sigh now ? 
Though roses still are red 
A mar will hurry by now, 
And will not turn his head, 
Though still in sun and shower now 
I brave the London air 
There's none will choose a flower now 
To please his lady fair. 


*Tis I have known the gallant days, long since in London Town, 
When gentlemen in shiny hats went walking up and down, 
And one would buy forget-me-nots, and one a lily tall, 
For none would pass a flower-girl and let her flowers fall. 


O what's to do but sigh now ? 
Though roses still are white, 

The people hurry by now 
Nor look to left or right, 

And Heaven only knows now — 
The singing saints above 

Why none will buy a rose now 
To win his lady love. 











* It was recently reported in the daily Piess that a flower sellei 
in Piccadilly Cireus complained tiat twenty years ago gentlemen 
were more like what they ought to be nad tl] ! lavs t! 
never think of buying fo: s for a lady. 
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Letters to 


THE SLUMS OF WESTMINSTER 
[To the Editor of the Spectrator.] 
Sm,—May I offer my congratulations to the Spectator for 
s0 courageously making public the appalling conditions 
in Westminster slum-land ? 

I venture to submit that on analysis a slum is divisible 
into four parts :—{1) Poverty; (2) constricted accommodation ; 
(8) lack of sanitary decencies ; (4) vermin. 

All these are in their various ways initiators of disease, 
but vermin, I submit, is the most to be apprehended, for its 
immediate effect is misery, its concurrent event inoculation 
with disease or low forms of toxicity, and its proximate 
event is local illness and also illness in some unrelated sphere 
of socicty, owing to the fact that most vermin are disease 
carriers. 

Now, although it is ridiculously easy to prove these things 
are incontestably true, it is extremely doubtful if telling 
people that it is unchristian to have such breweries of hell- 
broth as the slums of Westminster will do more than awaken 
mild concern, and yet really and truly we cannot afford to 
ignore their existence, for modern science, progress, and 
inter-communication are making man his brother's keeper. 

From an employer's point of view slums are bad business 
because they vitiate the health and consequently the pro- 
ductivity of the worker. 

From the point of view of the Church the least said the 
better, for the slum crucifies the tender flesh of helpless 
humanity inasmuch as that flesh is compulsorily fed to 
insect life under conditions so heart-rending that a heathen 
might be tempted to ask if Christ kas any disciples now. 

From a medical point of view it must seem at times that 
we are a nation of lunatics, for it is known, quite definitely 
known, that rats and mice are food contaminators and carriers 
of disease, that bugs, lice and fleas are pathogenic to man 
and capable of being carried by their hosts into our nurseries 
and homes. Yet with these certainties in our mind we 
tolerate slums where these insects exact a terrible vengeance 
in repayment of our toleration. 

From a national standpoint slums are intolerable because 
they are bad finance. They are so costly in life and upkeep 
that it is amazing why they are allowed to persist. There 
is on record the case of one family that cost the State some 
£720 expended in palliating illnesses, loss of work, and for 
paying for funerals. 

We have during the past twenty-one years proved these 
assertions to the hilt, and yet such is life that the very magni- 
tude of the horror seems to defeat its destroyal. Why ? 
Because no man or woman can probe into the slums and 
remain happy; a scratching of the problem induces such 
nausea that most people prefer to salve their consciences by 
an occasional subscription rather than face the whole matter 
frankly. 

Under these circumstances we have decided that there 
is only one practical way to fight the slum menace, and 
that is to bring about a knowledge amongst the public that 
an infested person is just as much a common danger as is 
a perambulating small-pox case. And to do that we have 
drafted a Vermin (Compulsory) Notification Bill which is 
at the moment being harmonized with existing Health Acts. 
It will be a desperate business to get the measure on the 
Statute Book, but we are already assured of the help of 
a number of earnest men and women who will consecrate 
their lives to the task.—I am, Sir, &c., 

} A. Moore Hocanrrir, 
Chairman, College of Pestology. 
52 Bedford Square, W.C.1. 


[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 
&rr,—I was simply delighted when I saw this morning, on 
opening the Spectator, that you had taken up this question of 
the slums. There is no dcubt whatever that it is at the root 
of all political cuestions. While the slums remain no great 


good can be done: there can be no peace. The s'wns make 
misery inevitable, and the misery naturally brings class hatred. 
The Rey. Mr. Malthus pointed out a hundred years ago that 


the Editor 


the reckless multiplication of the human race must cause 
misery. James and John Stuart Mill insisted on the same 
fact. Mr. Bradlaugh and Mrs. Annie Besant were martyrs 
in the cause of Birth Control, and thirty-nine years ago the 
late Professor Huxley put the whole case so plainly in his 
essay on The Struggle for Existence in Human Sociely that a 
child might understand it. But it was a case of * Wisdom 
cries out in the street, and no man regards it.” 

I am glad to see that Professor Julian Huxley is walking in 
his grandfather's footsteps and has an excellent essay on the 
subject in his lately published Volume of Essays on Popular 
Science. You, Sir, say, “To publish such things makes us burn 
with shame.” ‘True, indeed ; Lut why did not the Spectator 
take up the subject years ago, seeing that the evil has been 
known for a hundred years at least ? 

However, better late than never, and the Spectator to its 
great honour has begun the attack. We will hope that it will 
give blow on blow until it has gained a complete victory. 
Then, indeed, there will be “ hope for a world new made." 
Houses that are in the disgraceful state you describe should 
certainly be pulled down if they cannot be put into a thorough 
state of repair. But you yourself put the case in a nutshell 
when you say, “Laziness, an unrestricted birth-rate, lack of 
education, would quickly convert a very Garden of Eden 
into a slum!” There’s the rub. Medical officers of health 
should be required to give the information necessary to poor 
women who do not know how to limit their families. I am, 
Sir, &c., J. S. N. Rocue. 

Kincora, Lyme Regis. 


[To the Editor of the Sprcraror.] 

Sir,—I read with deep interest your article on the * Housing 
in Westminster.” But may I call your attention to one 
fact not generally known? Westminster is the richest 
harvest for beggars in all London. They come from Ireland, 
Scotland, S. Wales, &c., and insist on settling in Westminster, 
Better rooms are offered them in other parts of London. 
They utterly refuse to leave the very worst of slums because 
Westminster is so lucrative for them ! 

Under these circumstances it is a/most impossible to improve 
conditions. What is needed is severe laws against begging 
—till those are enacted the housing problem in Westminster 
will always remain an acute one.—I am, Sir, &ce., 

Lavra HENDERSON, 

18 Rutland Gate, S.W.7,. 


THE FREE CHURCHES AND REPRESEN: 
TATION IN THE HOUSE OF LORDS 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.| 
Sir,— The recent debate in the Lords on the Reform of the 
Upper House elicited from the Archbishop of Canterbury 
an interesting statement on the representation of the Christian 
Churches in the Second Chamber. His Grace indicated the 
significant place which Spiritual Peers have occupied in the 
Lords for many centuries, and supported the Government's 
proposal that, in a reconstituted House, Bishops of the 

Church of England should continue to sit. 

The grave moral issues constantly to the fore in Parliament, 
in this period of swift national change, assuredly justify that 
course. But, as a Free Churchman, I cannot share the 
Archbishop’s view of the impracticability of the representation 
in the Lords of other Churches than the Established Church. 
Without entering upon discussion of the Government's 
proposals as a whole, will you permit me to comment, from 
the Free Church point of view, on this particular issue ? 

The difficulties which led the Archbishop to negative the 
inclusion in the House of Lords of representatives of other 
Churches than the Anglican concern procedure only. Which 
of the many religious bodies of the country would be called 
upon to elect representatives? And whom would they 
choose ? Willing and wishful to see other Churches repre- 
sented in a reconstituted Chamber, the Archbishop, none 
the less, found the subject to be “* one of insuperable difficulty.’ 

But questions of procedure need not bar the way. As 
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regards the Free Churches, why not, to begin with, empower 
those numerically strongest to nominate representatives ? 
They, at any rate, would find no difficulty as regards the 
mode of appointment, for each has its annual Conference, 
Assembly, or other centre of government accustomed to 
elect representatives to administrative What 
is there to hinder either of the Methodist Conferences, or 
Presbyterian Assemblies, or the Congregational or the Baptist 
Union, from nominating denominational representatives to 
a future House of Lords, if empowered to do so? Alter- 
natively, there is the Federal Council of the Free Churches 
of England and Wales, an official and representative body, 
which might, at the request of the denominations, make the 


positions. 


appointments desired. 

The other difliculty named by the Archbishop is even less 
formidable. It is true that the official head of each Free 
Church denomination is clected annually ; it is also true that 
in most denominations his official duties are so weighty as 
to preclude the idea that, during his year of Church office, 
he could render service in the House of Lords. But the 
annual Free Church assemblies would find no difficulty in 
selecting other experienced men, and assuring to them sufficient 
freedom from Church duties, to serve in the new Chamber. 

Passing from questions of procedure to the broad issue, 
it is clear that the reasons which justify the representation 
of the Church of England in the Lords are valid to justify 
the representation of the leading Free Churches in that Tiouse. 
They number amongst their leaders men qualified by long 
and varied public experience to share in the discussion and 
decision of national and international issues of inoral import. 
Moreover, the Free Churches include within their membership 
a large body of manual workers. In many parts of the 
country their congregations and their companies of voluntary 
workers are drawn almost exclusively from the families of 
weekly wage-earners ; and spokesmen of the Free Churches, 
by reason of their touch with fine human elements in the 
industrial life of the nation, could substantially and serviceably 
contribute to the councils of the State.—I am, Sir, &e., 

Henry Carrer. 

1 Central Buildings, Westminster, London, S.W.1. 

|. As our readers will recollect, last week in our first leading 
article we expressed the hope that the Free Churches, Roman 
Catholicism and Judaism should be represented in the 
reformed House of Lords. —p. Spectator.] 


LABOUR AND THE REFERENDUM 
[To the Editor of the Seecraton.] 

Sir,—I have been an admirer of the Spectator for some time, 
although I am a keen Socialist. It is therefore with distress 
that I find you attributing to the Labour Party a dislike 
for the Referendum. I should be pleased if you could produce 
some utterances of Labour leaders to support vour contention. 

Personally, I have never found the least opposition to the 
Referendum, and if there were such opposition I would work 
wholeheartedly in my party to remove it. Incidentally the 
Referendum cuts both ways. One wonders what would be 
the fate of the Eight Hours Act, the Trade Unions Bill and 
even of the Reform of the House of Lords project, if these 
I am, Sir, &c., 

Joun C. L. Simpson. 

The Grey House, Grange, West Kirby, nr. Birkenhead. 


came before the electorate. 


{We are delighted to receive this information and hope 
that our correspondent is right.—Kp. Spectator.] 


ADVERTISING MIGHT 
[To the Editor of the Sercraror.] 
Sin,—While quite a number of business men have thanked 
me for what they term useful hints in the series of articles 
on * What Advertising Might Become,” 
into criticism of what were meant for constructive sugeestions 
without having, it would seem, troubled to read the subject 
of their criticism. 

As a summary of the points which I desired to make I 
wrote :— 


WHAT BECOME 


others have hurried 


“The true function of advertising is much less merely to push 
one man’s wares as against another's, than to make better known 
to the public how they can avail themselves of the output of British 


industry in at present unrealized ways; and to break down some 


of our conservatisrn about those new ways. Advertising in this sense 
is an indispensable element in the rest 
posterity for a country like Britain, 





ch more than any other 





whatsoever, perhaps, must adapt its o the changing conditions 
of modern lite... . Unless a great many adopt the new methods, 
nobody can adopt them. ... And for everybody to know about 
the new things means large-scale adver iw. ... Advert sing 
and its justification rests on the fact that it does not suftice merely 
to make known a fact to a man for him to act upon it. We are 
ill so lazy, such creatures of t that we go on in our daily 


é 
conduct ignoring the bit oi maybe, 
forgetting it altogether, unl 


and again,” 


vledge, and finally, 


brought home to us again 





I suggested further that the underlying problem of aj 
advertising g toyether of buyer 
and seller—even in that rudimentary form outlined by 


which is the effective bringin; 
Montaigne four hundred years ago, had not yet in fact been 
that, in order 
be compelled 
to have recourse to some form of agricultural co-operation 


solved, even in such old industries as farming ; 


to solve it, we might, in the case of agriculture, 
like those developed in certain foreign countries, and that 
the most potent obstacle to the success of such plans was 
a psychological one, the inertia set up by old and familiar 
habits among a conservative people; and that, in the over- 
coming of that inertia by persuasion, stimulation, suggestion, 
repetition, we should be compelled to resort to the more 
developed and scientific forms of advertising. 

One wypuld not have supposed there was much here capable 
of being misunderstood, But Sir Ernest Benn thus interprets 


it :— 
‘ 

“Mr. Norman Angell assumes that we all know all that we 
want and exactly what we want. He forgets that nine-tenths of 
the present day necessities of lif were to our grandfathers (who 
never cleaned their teeth) useless luxsur Most of the things on 
which we depend to-day were unknown before advertising made 
us civilized, and the notion that the same good work could be done 
by a bureaucrat keeping a register is really not worthy of serious 
discussion.” 


And Mr. Matthews, in a _ lette: 
Ernest Benn’s, says : 


&s 


which accompanies Sir 


- It is ridi ulous ti speak of advertisi! fas the © notsy trumpeting 
of dubious wares’: are not some of our great thinkers and best 





artists employed in t! rofession Y Has not a government, @ 
country, an empire, i 1 advertising to its aid?...<Am [I 
to advertise that I sell so p merely be 4use som is walking the 
streets of London with a dirty face, which might be detrimental 
to his character ?... Advertising is a science, an art, and the 


life-blood of modern ¢ 
institution.” 


unerce and industry, not a philanthropie 


I did not say, of course, that advertising was the noisy 
trumpeting of dubious wares; I said that some forms of it, 
especially some forms familiar in the past, were, and implied 
that the public were apt to think of it in that connexion. 
I never suggested that advertising was a philanthropic insti- 
tution, and in my articles appealed to no motive save that of 
the economic interest of the business man (not failing to 
point out, however, that that interest was bound up with 
the commercial welfare of the country as a whole). I made 
no proposal for putting advertising into the hands of a 
bureaucrat keeping a register or into the hands of bureaucracy 
at all. In pointing out that that fundamental function of 
bringing buyer and seller together, even in the very rudi- 
mentary way in which Montaigne outlined it four hundred 
vears ago, was still inadequately performed, I suggested that 
in agriculture something more systematic and scientific than 
country markets or jobbers might have to be devised, some 
form of clearing house. But the context plainly shows that 
I had in mind an organization run by the farmers themselves, 
some form of that co-operation which works so well in certain 
foreign countries that do better with farming than we do. 
But I said not a word about government bureaucracies 
taking it over. 

And Sir Ernest adds this note to the discussion :— 

“Tt is a pity that Mr. Norman Angell should descend from the 
high flights of international politics, where he has such a reputation 
as a pilot, and concern himself with anything so commercial as 
advertising, which he quite evidently does not even begin to 
understand.” 


Perhaps. But the remark compels me to be “ personal” 
in a sense different from that in which one would apply the 
term to the above quotation. 

For nearly twenty years I was associated with businesses 
that had a great deal to do with advertising; for ten years I 
was the managing director of a newspaper company dependent, 
among other things, upon the sale of advertising space. It 
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was a successful company, and sold, under my direction, a 
great deal of space to advertisers in every country in Europe. 
It made part of a group owned by capitalists, quite unusually 
successful, who were not in the habit ef keeping at the head 
of their concerns managers who did not “even begin to 
know * the business it was their job to direct. ‘They may have 
been mistaken, of course, and have failed in the ten years to 
discover it ; but still, they were in a.somewhat better position 
than Sir Ernest Benn to know the extent of my knowledge, or 
ignoranee, as the case may be. 

And since retiring from that business which made me very 
familiar with Continental methods, I have been, perhaps five 
er six years altogether, in America, comparing American 
methods with British and European. A man must have 
been deaf and blind to have escaped from the experience 
without carrying away a notion or two that should be useful 
to the British business world to-day.—I am, Sir, &ce., 

NorMAN ANGELL. 


AN AGRICULTURAL REGISTER 
| To the Editor of the Spectator.] 
Sin, In tie issue of the Spectator for May 28th appears a 
very interesting article by Mr. Norman Angell entitled 
“What Advertising Might Become,’ and as he lays stress 
upon farming operations, I am taking the liberty of pointing 
out that the method recommended by Montaigne is actually 
in progress on several of the railroads of the United States. 

I should tell you that prior to August Ist, 1925, I was in 
charge of the Traflic Department of the Erie Railroad, where 
the farming conditions justified the publication of a farm 
marketing bulletin. I attach a copy of Bulletin No. 47, 
dated September 15th, 1925, from which you will note that 
the plan recommended by Mr. Angell is already operating, 
and this is merely a continuance of the plan adopted by the 
Southern Railway when I was Vice-President of that road. 

The letters received from farmers as the result of this 
community advertising demonstrate that even small and 
miscellaneous quantities of farm products are readily disposed 
of through this system. You will see that the quantities 
vary from 300 bushels of rye to carloads of hay and from 
25 head of sheep and 40 cockerels to potatoes in 100 carload 
lots. I respectfully commit this plan to the attention of your 
Agricultural Editor. Cannot these bulletins be properly 
described as ** Agricultural Registers © ?—-I am, Sir, &c., 

T. C. Power, President. 
Chicago and Eastern Illinois Railway Co. 

Chicago, Til., U.S.A. 

[In the Spectator of May 28th Mr. Norman Angell suggested 
that Montaigne’s solution of the basic problem of all com- 
merce—** how to bring into effective contact the party who 
needs something with the party who can supply it *— should 
be given a trial. It is very interesting to learn that Mon- 
taigne’s idea has been put into practice in America. Mr. 
Powell sends us one of the Erie Railroad Company's Farm 
Marketing Bulletins, issued by its Development Service. At 
the top of the bulletin appears these words :— 

“* Below is a list of parties in territory adjacent to Erie Lines who 
want to buy or sell agricultural products, live stock, &e. For 
details, interested parties should communicate direct with parties 
named. Prices are quoted by owner subject to change at his 
discretion. The railroads do not in any way guarantee any deals 
consummated as a result of this free bulletin service. If you wish 
to buy or sell products of this nature, you may have sam> listed free 
upon application to Local Railroad Agent, your County Agricultural 
Agent or direct to this Department.” 

We commena the scheme to the attention of British agricul- 
turists and of British railways.—Ep. Spectator.| 


AN APPEAL FOR SUNLIGHT 

[To the Editor of the Spucraror.] 
Sir, — This weck there comes into force, on July Ist, the Public 
Health (Smoke Abatement) Act, 1926, being the first piece 
of general legislation against the plague-cloud, as Ruskin 
rightly called it, since the abortive clauses in Disracli’s great 
Public Health Act of 1875. You have already allowed me to 
express my view of this Act, which totally fails to deal with the 
domestic chimneys, even of houses yet unbuilt, and which 
allows loopholes for the peccant owner even of grossly smoking 
industrial chimneys. But no further legislation may be hoped 
for during many years to come, 


Two main duties now fall to the task of the Sunlight League. 
The first is to arouse and educate public opinion, so that, 
wherever there are smoking factory chimneys, there may be 
enough citizens, weary of being smoked to death, who will 
insist on obtaining from the new Act such abatement of indus- 
trial smoke as may be possible. Experience in many other 
instances shows that only such arousal of public opinion will 
avail against vested interest, inertia, and stupidity. 

Secondly, the League must work for public education as to 
the value of sunlight, the ways of using it to conquer the 
diseases of darkness, and especially the right equipment of 
cur new houses so as not to eclipse the light of life. This we 
must do, knowing that further legislative help is beyond hope. 

For these purposes we now appeal for sunlight. We want 
many new members (10s. 6d. annually, including subscription 
for Sunlight) and we want substantial donations to help us to 
carry on our educative work. We do not run clinics, nor 
lamps, nor send children into the country for a day in the 
year—lovely work, worthy of all help——but we aim at making 
our cities fit for children and adults to live in every day in the 
year. Your readers were gencrous when last you allowed me 
to appeal. They helped to make our work for the new Act 
possible and, such as it is, we must be grateful for it: but it 
closes the door to substantial legislation and therefore makes 
our propaganda work more necessary than ever. I pray that 
your readers may help towards this constructive, creative, 
fundamental work, designed to make unnecessary so much of 
the costly, endless palliation on which millions of pounds are 
spent yearly by the kind-hearted.—I am, Sir, &c., 

C. W. SaLersy (Chairman of Council). 

The Sunlight League, 29 Gordon Square, W.C. 


THE OLD MILL AT BERKHAMSTED 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 


“In hae ripa molae steterunt mille per annos 

alimentumque praebuerunt donee utilitatibus scholae 

aeque altricis cesserunt anno domini MCMXXVII.” 
Sirn,—A few weeks ago you kindly allowed me to let it be 
known through your columns that a competition had been 
opened for the best translation of the above inscription into 
English verse. The response was quite remarkable, and a 
very large number of entries was received from all parts of the 
country and the Continent. Many competitors expressed 
appreciation of the scholarship shown by the author of the 
inscription, Mr. F. Dale,of Berkhamsted School. A committee 
was formed to judge the entries, composed of Mr. E. A. 
Mitchell-Innes, K.C., Mr. L. Granville Ram and the Head- 
master of Berkhamsted School, and the entries were submitted 
to them without disclosing the names of the competitors. 
The first prize goes to Professor L. M. Lyde, of University 
College, London, closely followed for second place by Mr. 
H. L. O. Flecker, of Marlborough College, appropriately enough 
Headmaster-Elect of Berkhamsted School. 

Some inhabitants of Berkhamsted who regret the dis- 
appearance of the Old Mill will appreciate the humorous 
turn given by one of the lady competitors, who could not resist 
departing from the Latin original in order to cast a stone at 
the instigator of the competition by sending in the following : 

* Here for a thousand years a mill has been 
Until pulled down by Mr. Edward Greene.” 

But I was consoled for this uncalled-for aggression by 
another competitor who wrote * Many thanks for originating 
a stimulating pastime.” As one competitor sent in seven 
different versions of his poetic inspiration, | am inclined to 
think that those who attempted the translation found some 
amusement in doing so. 

I append the winning lines and a few more of those selected 
by the Committee for commendation in order of merit. 
1st. Professor L. W. Lyde, University College, London, 

‘“ Here for a thousand years the old mills stood, 
And gave us bread, 
Here now our school in rival Motherhood 
Feeds minds instead.” 
2nd. Mr. H. L. O. Flecker, Marlborough College. 
“© passer by, a thousand years have sped 
Since first a mill stood here and gave men bread. 
The School for nobler needs then claimed her own ; 
For man, Old Mill, lives not by bread alone.” 
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Mr. J. G. Simms, New College, Oxford. 
** Gone are the mills that by this river-bed 
Our bodies fed : 
And in their place a mightier mill shall grind 
To feed our mind.” 


4th. Mr. J. Georgeson, 61 Carlton Place, Aberdeen. 
** Here where a flour mill generations fed, 
A school, alike for nurture, stands instead.” 
Sih. Miss EK. Tunks, Park Ifill Road, Sidcup. 
* For men, a thousand years the mill gave bread ; 
Its service done, the labouring wheel is still. 
Now in its place the School gives other bread— 
Of no less service than the ancient mill.” 


2° 
oo 


>Tam, Sir, &e., 
EDWARD GREENE. 
The Hall, Berkhamsted, Herts. 
THE HORRORS OF THE STEEL TRAP 
[To the Editor of the SprcTator.] 
Sin,— Any kindly disposed person who has lived like myself 
in the West Country or other trapping districts must be gravely 


concerned to learn of an increase in rabbit trapping. The 
consciousness of the agony of little creatures fixed and 


mutilated in the traps, the cries of anguish that too often 
break the silence of the night effectively militate against 
the peace of the country and the pleasure that should naturally 
be found by the lover of beautiful scenery. How can one be 
thoroughly happy surrounded by misery of even the humblest 
creature ? 

My own experience has shown me that, though the country 
people do not deny the cruelty of the steel trap, they are so 
inured to its use and so convinced of its necessity in face of 
the prolific breeding of the rabbits and their depredations that 
they trouble themselves hardiy at all about the pain caused. 
Added to which, the rabbits, trapped in enormous numbers, 
a good source of gain. And the people who trap and 
sell them are generally very conservative in their methods 
and not easily induced to try new ways. Rounding up and 

hooting, though far from ideal and having its own particular 
drawbacks from the humane standpoint, would surely be 
preferable to trapping by the steel trap or the horrid choking 


wre 


gin, 

A few people purchasing rabbits will demand them shot 
rather than trapped, sometimes for humane reasons, some- 
times because they know that a creature that has agonized 
in a torturing trap is unwholesome eating and is poisoned 
flesh, but such humane and common-sensible purchasers are 
in the minority, unfortunately. 

A humane trap that will catch and kill on the spot, or one 
that will hold uninjured till the trapper arrives to deal the 
death blow is urgently needed, and one that would catch and 
kill at once is far preferable in view of the frequent tardiness 
of the trapper in going his rounds and the liability of the 
wretched gripped captive being seized and eaten alive by some 
animal enemy—a horror hard to contemplate. Is there no 
one who can give us an eflicient immediately-killing trap, 
so that this abomination the steel trap may be cast into that 
indeed it [ am, Sir, &c., 

Ava POOLE. 


outer darkness where belongs ? 


30 Queens Road, Bayswater, W. 2. 


[To the Editor of the SvrcTavor.] 
Sin,--It is possible for the public to lessen the use of steel 
traps by refusing absolutely to buy any rabbits that have 
been trapped. 

Years ago, near the river Wye, I came upon about two 
dozen traps set just outside a wood, and never shall I forget 
the sight and sound of the poor rabbits caught in them, 
struggling and screaming, limbs torn, legs broken and bleeding 
und flesh hanging from the bone. 

Had I known how to kill them quickly I would have done 
I liberated them and the traps went into the river. 

From that day to this I have but once eaten a trapped 
rabbit. That once was during a stay in the depths of the 
country. We had no meat and a cottager offered us a rabbit 
just caught in her garden, but I regretted it—at night I 
dreamt I was in a fishmonger’s waiting to be served and my 
eves wandered round. the walls which were lined with rabbits 
suspended in the usual fashion ; their legs were broken and 


SO. 


bore the teeth marks of the trap, and while I watched I saw 
to my horror they were not dead but alive: 
only their eyes turned and looked at me and their eyes were 
the eyes Peter saw when “ he went out and wept bitterly.”’~ 
I am, Sir, &c., 


none moved, 


W. WortuiINctTon. 
26 Kingsnorth Gardens, Folkestone. 


RABBIT AND BIRD TRAPS 
[To the Editor of the Specvaror.] 
Sir.—In company I doubt not with many others, I consider 
the thanks of the public are due to you for the valuable article 
* Country Life and Sport * published by you in your issue of 
June 18th. Although the pole trap has become illegal, I have 
received information from certain reliable and independent 
sources that after the Act was passed its hatefully cruel use 
was continued on various properties, the poles being erected on 
secluded spots and therefore hidden from the ordinary observer. 

When a bird perches on the above trap it snaps on the legs 
of the victim and the bones being shattered the wretched bird 
still attached to the trap by its tendons flutters head down- 
wards, perhaps for hours, in excruciating agony until the keeper 
going his rounds comes to relieve it by death. The abominable 
cruelty involved in the use of the steel rabbit gin has been so 
thoroughly described in your article of the 18th ult. that I 
need not recapitulate, but I may observe that its use has not 
yet become illegal. 

It is much to be hoped now that attention has been drawn 
to the above abuses a healthy agitation may arise which will 
succeed in the abolition by law of the steel gin and the complete 
suppression of the use of the already illegal pole trap.—I am, 
Sir, «&e., 

ILUMANITAS. 


WANTED A FOURTH PARTY 


[To the Editor of the SpecTaror.] 


Sin, —It is a curious coincidence that in your issue of June 18th 
you have an article asking, in the name of Mr. Evans, for a 
fourth party in the H[ouse of Commons. I have just 


inaugurated a movement which will work, from within the 
Conservative Party, and which, I think, corresponds in some 
sort with what I agree with you in thinking is very much 
It is called the new Conservative movement and I 
append some of its chief objects :— 


needed. 


1. Toend the policy of Defeatism pursued by successive British 
] h I j 


Governments since the Nation “* won the war’’ by restoring “ initia 
tive’ to our Executive 

2. To remodel our National Finances. 

3. To rehabilitate Agriculture. 


4. To people our Dominions. 

The Legend of the Movement is that of a ploughman ploughing 
a straight furrow. Pre-industrialized England stood for reason 
and individual effort with its reaping of individual reward. The 
industrial revolution filled the cities and brought confusion as well 
as added wealth. The Nation must resume control of its con- 
science and restore perspective to its corporate life. This can 
only be done by a great national effort, assumed by all classes as 
the result of a rebirth of patriotism, impulse and creative effort. 

I Jaunch the New Conservatism in a spirit friendly to the present 
Conservative forces in this country in so far as these forces represent 
and are based upon much that is best and most virile in our race. 
—I am, Sir, &c., Wa. DEEDES. 
Great Eastern Hotel, London, E.C. 2. 


SCHOOLBOY SPELLING 

[To the Editor of the Srectrator.] 
Sir,- I shall always treasure Mr. Nelson’s letter on spelling 
and accuracy. He asserts that script is ** much too slow for 
use in everyday life.” 

I would remind him that the “ time ” of a letter is the time 
it takes to write plus the time it takes to read ; at least people 
possessed of imagination or courtesy agree about this. 

Waiving this maxim, however, to suit Mr. Nelson, I shall be 
pleased to race him, in writing from dictation, for any reason- 
able stake, my script against his cursive—if legibility is to 
count at all. The last duel of this kind which I fought with a 
eock-sure sceptic enriched a local charity by £5; not at my 
expense. 

Mr. Nelson confesses that only by a miracle would English 
people stand such spelling as * enuf,” and then says, ** he can 
imagine nothing more intrinsically valueless than spelling 
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matches.” Mr. Nelson doubtless knows best the limits of 
his imaginary powers ; but his adverb is a little unfortunate, 
until his miracle comes off. Would he engage a colleague 
who wrote that £200 a year would be “enuf sallery ~ ? 
Would you, Sir, jump at a would-be oflice boy who thus 
flaunted his freedom from the shackles of conventionality ? 
Would Mr. Nelson abolish the study of modern languages 
in view of the proved efficacy of signs and grimaces ? With 
his other arguments I cannot deal: they fall short of his 
professed ideal of * making his meaning clear.” I am, Sir, 
&e., A. G. GRENFELL. 
Mostyn House School, Parkgate, Cheshire. 


THE CRISIS IN THE CHURCH 
!To the Editor of the Sprcravron.] 
Sir, I am sorry to have to agree with Mr. Sidney Dark at 
last ; but it certainly seems that the * Sacrifice ” of the ** Mass” 
is emphasized by the new Canon, and the revised Liturgy of 
the Established Church of Scotland is only more clearly 
amphibological. Dr. Martineau was clearly right, and we 
haven't yet got quite rid of what Dr. Barnes calls ** magic.” 
I am, Sir, &c., J. B. Pennincron, 1.0.8. (Retd.). 
Swell Park. 


[To the Editor of ihe Spvcravor.] 

Sir,- Keble wrote (in the Advertisement of The Christian Year, 
and dated May 30th, 1827) of * that soothing tendeney in the 
Prayer Book.” We shall none of us be here in 2027, but I 
am ready to vaticinate that Church folk then will allow that 
the 1927 Prayer Book had brought about greater composure, 
after discomposure.—I am, Sir, &ce., IIvucu Power. 
Norwich. 


LIGHTING A WOOD FIRE 
[To the Editor of the Sevcraror.]} 

Sin, “KB. HW. G.” says in your issue of May 21st that the 
“ovoid ~ of his Cape Cod lighter has cracked and causes him 
anxiety. My experience is that these ovoids (plungers, I 
would call them) all crack, but never reach * complete disable- 
ment.” I think they are made of soapstone, but am not sure, 
The wire usually holds them together sufliciently to operate 
as fire-starters. 

But if he should need another one he can order it from Lewis 


and Conger, Sixth Avenue and 45th Street, New York. They 
are good things, the Cape Cod Lighters. I am, Sir. &e., 
~ Life,” 598 Madison Avenue, N.Y .C. K. S. M. 


OLD TESTAMENT QUESTIONS 

| To the Editor of the Sevcrax'ror.] 

Sir, TI should like to have added another to Miss Winnington- 
Ingram’s interesting Old Testament questions, and wonder 
how many students could answer this: Who mentions salt in 
connexion with an egg ? 

I quoted the words that suggest this question some years ago 
to an embryo Suffragan Bishop, and asked him if he coyld 
place them. Tis answer was, * I cannot, but they scund like 
a verse from the Bible.’— I am, Sir, &e., 

C. M. K. 

[The answer to this quesiion appears on p. 34.-Ep, 
Spectator.| 


A GOOD CUP OF COFFEE 
| To the Editor of the Sevcraror.| 

Sir, The way coffee is brewed matters: but what matters 
more is the origin of the coffee used. It would seem that 
English coffee merchants only know of, or will only blend, 
certain growths of coffee, and these give the acrid taste of 
which coffee-drinkers complain. If people wanting a good 
cup of coffee will take the trouble to find out where in London 
they can buy Brazilian coffee, of which there are varicties, all 
rich, they will be satisfied. 

I am not paying more for the Brazilian coffee. ground, than 
I would have to pay for the other blends on sale, and as it is 
so rich I do not have to use as much as would be necessary 
with other varicties.- I am, Sir, &e., CAPFEA, 


THE HABIT OF SWIFTS 

[T'o the Editor of the Specraror.] 
Sir, Your readers may be interested to hear of a very 
wonderful experience I had a few weeks ago in Montreux, 
Switzerland. A flock of swifts arrived from Africa and kept 
flying round our hotel. One day, two of them had the most 
deadly fight on the baleony, so much so that my husband 
caught and separated them, though with great difliculty. 
One flew away and the other dropped into a pool of water, as 
if it were in a dying condition. 

We picked it up and brought it to the little baleony outside 
our window, as it was not wet there. In some hours, as if 
seemed so bad, I lifted it inside and with a medicine dropper 
gave it some milk, which it drank eagerly every time I put a 
drop on its bill. The little bird never pecked me at all but 
seemed grateful. I replaced it on the baleony and in a while it 
struggled to the edge, dropped over and flew away. 'To my 
amazement, in some hours it came again, so I lifted it in, fed 
it as before, and put it out again. It again struggled to the 
edge, dropped over and flew away. 

Thinking that was the last of it, imagine my astonishment 
when next day it came again on a very wet day. The poor 
little thing dropped exhausted into a pool of water and lay 
there till I lifted it once more inside. It was drenched through, 
so I dried it as best I could, fed and laid it, after wrapping it in 
flannel, on a lukewarm hot-water bag. There it lay peaceably 
and went to sleep. In the evening I told a friend in the hotel 
the story; he asked eagerly to see it, so I brought it down, 
wrapped still in flannel. He took it asleep to his room, saying 
he would examine it in the morning. He found that Curing 
the fight a piece of skin had been torn, wound round one foot, 
buckling up its claws, so that it could hardly move. He freed 
the foot, took the bird to the window, and it flew away, cured. 

But [ still look out of my window, hoping to see my little 
patient again.—I am, Sir, &e., S. S. Davipson, 

Hotel Dent da Midi, Clarens-Montreux, Suisse. 


LONELY ANGLO-INDIAN CHILDREN 

|To the Editor of the Srpvcravor.| 
Sir, We have to thank you for making it known in your issue 
of June 18th that the Mothers’ Union is always ready to find 
good homes for children of parents living overseas. We have a 
Jong list of excellent homes, all of which are cither personally 
known to us or have been personally recommended, and we 
greatly wish that more parents in the position of your corres- 
pondent, Mrs. Lennox Potter, would allow us to be of use in 
this very important matter. 

Your advice to your correspondent brought to us 2 flood of 
correspondence, but almest entirely from people wishing to 
receive children, and as our list of Lomes is already a very long 
one we regret that et present no more names can be placed upon 
it. May we ask you to note that we have left Dean’s Yard and 
#vre now in our own permanent headquarters, ‘The Mary 
Sumner House, Tufton Street, Westminster, 5.W.1 ?-I am, 
Sir, &c., (Mrs.) N. S. MAaupE, 

Central Secretary to the Mothers’ Union. 

The Mary Sunner House, Tufion Street, Westminster, SAV, 


CLERGY REST HOUSE AT MERROW 
|To the Editer of the Sercravor.| 

Sir, You have on several occasions been good enough to 

publish an appeal made by me on behalf of the Clergy Rest 

House at Merrow where some of the poorer clergy and theis 

wives, who cannot afford to go to the seaside, find a change 

and the rest they so badly need. 

There is no endowment and the £500 required for upkeep 
is provided entirely by voluntary contributions. It had been 
practically decided to shut down last year owing to lack of 
sullicient support; but a legacy, which cannot be expected 
again, made it possible to keep going, and as a result 193 
guests were welcomed. May I, in the name of the com- 
mittee, ask for help? The needs of the clergy are, as a rule, 
not made known and so are often forgotten. 

Cheques will be gratefully acknowledged if sent to the 
tion. Secretary, Miss B. Kingsford, The Clergy Rest, Merrow, 
Guildford... T am, Sir, &c., GoprREY LAGDEN, 


Weybridge. 
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This Week’s Books 


Mr. Bettman, the general manager of the Abbey Road 
Building Society, has done a service to the public by writing 
his lucid account of The Building Society Movement (with 
an introduction by Sir Josiah Stamp. Methuen, 3s. 6d.), 
Building societies originated in England in Pitt's day and 
have grown steadily, until they are now doing a very great 
Within cight years from the Armistice the societies 
advances for £235,000,000 to enable people to 


work. 
completed 
acquire houses—or 
were authorized to borrow in order to make 
would-be house-owners. In the Dominions and the 
States, but not on the Continent, the building society has 
also flourished. Mr. Bellman, who has long been associated 
with the movement, describes the normal methods cleariy 
and shows how easy it is for any resolute person to acquire 
a home of his own with the help of a building society. Sir 
Josiah Stamp, in his admirable preface, lends the full weight 
‘jit is 


seven times as much as local authorities 
similar loans to 
United 


of his authority as an economist to the assertion that 
socially a far finer thing for a hundred people to save £10 
each than for one person to save £1,000." Any and every 
agency which helps the poor man to save is vitally important 
to the national wellbeing, especially now that the rich cannot 
save as much as they used to do. 

* * * * 

Having said that Mr. W. G. 
Charles I. (Cornish, 7s. 
Charles I., the product at once of royal irresolution and what 
imagination,” we 


Bond's The Wanderings of 
6d.) records the various marches of 
Clarendon calls “a disjointed can 
but little more. The book, 
mainly from Clarendon, supplemented by local knowledge : 
illustrated by views of fine country-houses and pretty villages 
and it ends with some quantity 


say 
pleasantly written, is compiled 
it is 


mentioned in the narrative : 
of sententious moralizing on the parlous condition of the 
present day, which, like the flowers that bloom in the spring, 


has nothing to do with the case. England of the seventeenth 


Report on the 


Tur Editor offered a prize of £5 for the best philosophy of 
life which could be 


we are glad to find that the majority of the entries are original 


written on the back of a posteard, and 
compositions. Many hundreds of quotations, however, some 
of them not at all 
and whilst we award the prize to a competitor who has formed 


relevant, have also been submitted, 
his own philosophy. of life rather than to one who re-echoes 
the wisdom of the Prophet Micah, Goethe, or Mr. Bernard 
to admit that. on the whole, the best 


A great number of 


Shaw. we are bound 


philosophies are not the original ones. 
entries were disqualified as being definitions of life rather than 
philosophies. 
Here is a selection from the more outstanding original 
efforts, necessarily brief: 
Make life worth living for itself. 
Make life worth living for others. 


Make life worth living for ever.” 


“The Philosophy of Life involves a particular set of values by 
which we endeavour to obtain the development and enrichment of 
life: bringing thereby into complete harmony the facts of the 
spiritual and material world of which we are a part, so that neither 
the one nor the other should preponderate to the detriment of our 


lectual 
* What's the 
What’s the 
What’s the 


wise man. 


inte balance.’ 


end of life?) A halter, said the criminal. 
end of life ? Death, satd the fool. 


end of life?) The beginning of wonder, said the 


‘Swim with the stream of life.” 


“Forget the past, make the best of the and don’t worry 


about the future. 


present, 
‘Ll accept life’s task humbly and gratefully. strive to discharge 
it faithfully : thereby preparing mysclf to lay it down, without 1 
sentient, and without fear,” 

One competitor sent in between thirty and forty postcards 
each inseribed with a separate philosophy, but he was ruled 
out on the ground that to take so many chances in life was the 


reverse of philosophical: another submitted a very pretty 


century must have been a great country for cavalry operations, 


for fields were “ open” and hedgeré scarce, 


* * bs K 


The Citv Librarian of Norwich is to be congratulated on his 
100 pictures of The Norfolk Broads (Jarrold. 2s. 6d.). The 
pictures he has chosen of Kast Anglia are as attractive as the 
text which he has subscribed is apt. 

x * ‘* rk 

Colonel Goldschmidt writes with authority and expcrience 
and in very pleasant Bridle Wise Life 
12s. 6d.). His distinction between belting and running away 
that we 


stvle in (Country 


is one can endorse from our own experience. A 
bolting horse can scmetinics be cured by a change of diet 
(for that affects nerves and brain function), but undoubtedly 
the best plan, as Colonel Goldschmidt says, is to get rid of the 
animal. 


Everyone who hunts or plays polo should know 


how to train horses, and something of their psychology : books 
such as these undoubtedly contribute to the understanding of 
Rut it is to be doubted whether too 


much attention to training makes for success on the polo ficld. 


a fascinating subject. 


It is an open question, but we know of many a promising player 
who never quite reached the first-class because he was always 
thinking of schooling his pony rather than of the game itself, 


* * * * 


The Wonder Book ef Aircraft (Ward, Lock and Co., 6s.) 
is not only wonderful value for the money, and one of the best 
boys’ books we have scen for a long time; it is also a book 
that will delight the * air-minded ~ adult. We notice a trifling 
error Where it is said that passengers are weighed at Croydon 
gut the 
book is, gencraily speaking, up to date and amusingly written 


instead of (as actually happens) at Airways House. 


by experts. It is not, of course, for the student of aeronautics, 
but rather for the general public, whose ideas about flving are 
stil so lamentably vague. 


Last Competition 


Hluminated text in blue and gold, and a third provided us 


with a chart proving beyond all doubt that, however we mary 
This 
rate, it is undoubtedly, 


look at it. all life is an illusion, and means nothing. 


be so, but at 
beyond our scope at present. 

At least one-fifth of the 
best of which is Miss Jocelyn C. 


{1 WOMAN'S PHILOSOPHY OF LIFE, 


may or may not any 


entries are in verse pe rhaps the 


Lea's. which we quote 


To guard my doors et welcome all who com 
Stick to my job 1 poach on other people's ; 
Forget my elf and soul he priest of hom 
Since roads to heaven climb stairs as well as teepl 
To live my life and Jeave my children theirs, 
Exacting nought that is not freelv given; 
To laugh at life— not think that preference shares 


In gloom on earth can earn me joy in heaven. 


Rostrevor Hamilton, and D. M. H. 
philosophy 


Messrs. John Cook. G. 


Evans also achieved distinction in combining 
with metrical competence, the former's last verse being so 
good that had the whole poem been up to the same standard 
we should not have hesitated to award him the prize. A 
number of excellent essays have also been received, together 
with the proof that they may be compressed on to postcards 
-~to be read, if necessary. with the aid of a strong magnifving 
them being the * Philosophe- 
thegms ~~ of Brotherton, R.N., and an 
essay on “the perspective of truth,” by Mr. Stanley A. 
Mantin. Mr. Hugh M. Longden’s story of the Prince, the 
blue bird, the silver fish and the golden flower is very good 
if not, perhaps, quite practical enough for this world. 

we wward the prize to Mr. E. Dalzell for a 


notable 
Lieut.-Commander 


most mony 


glass 


On the whole. 
simple philosophy of life which seems to us to have just the 


rivht proportion of euse and bres ity 9 while being at the same 


time workable and sincere : 
LOVE. TRUST. DARE, AND GO ON DOING T,”” 
Altogether nearly a thousand entries were received. 
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York and 


Our Holy and Beautiful House. By G. Austen, Chancellor 
and Canon Residentiary of York. (S.P.C.K. 5s.) 
Everymin’s York. Written and illustrated by C. R. Swift. 
(Scott. 3s. 6d.) 

Exactiy thirteen hundred years ago Christianity came to 
Southern Northumbria, at that time a dreary region, for the 
Roman capital of Eboracum, no longer existing as a city, 
was overgrown with the weeds of a hundred years, and only 
here and there appeared the rude buildings of Anglian farm- 
steads, traces of which are to be observed round York to this 
day. But in the year 627, at the bidding of the Roman 
mission-priest, Paulinus, King Edwin of Deira caused to be 
raised first a wooden chapel and then a church of stone, which 
was dedicated to St. Peter and built on the site of York 
Minster. It is that kingly foundation which entitles the 
Choir and Canons, if they wish it, to be habited in royal red. 
Rather curiously the very name of the church is a misnomer, 
for Minster comes from ‘** Monasterium, a community served 
by monks,” and that was never the case at York. So says 
Chancellor Austen, whose book of published sermons appears 
very appropriately a few days before July 8rd, the day by 
which the reconsecration of the Minster is memorialized and 
which marked its completion in its present form in the year 
1472. 

Fortunate indeed were those persons who, interested in the 
development of the stately church, were privileged to listen 
to the Chancellor's sermons. The historical subjects of which 
they treat are many and varied. We hear again of the many 
fires which wellnigh wrecked the Minster, especially the great 
conflagration of 1829, which revealed, however, a concrete 


The Problem 


The Philippines. By Nicholas Roosevelt. (Faber and Gwyer. 


5s.) 
Peoples and Problems of the Pacific. 


2 Vols., illustrated. (Fisher Unwin. 


By J. Macmillan Brown. 
50s.) 
For good or for ill the feet of India have been set by us 
on the path which leads towards independence. As we 
watch the heterogeneous peoples of Hindustan walk along that 
difficult track, it is eminently worth while to observe the 
progress of another group of Eastern peoples along the same 
road, and the interrelations of the Americans and _ the 
Filipinos afford a valuable object-lesson in this regard. In the 
Philippine Islands we have a people who differ among them- 
selves in race, in language and in religion ; who are torn by 
internal feuds, the warlike and virile Moros of the South 
hating the soft-fibred and intriguing Filipinos of the North; 
of whom two-thirds are illiterate, and who have no tradition 
of any other type of government than a paternal despotism, 
which after all makes living very simple. Into this Oriental 
medley the Americans, with the noble idealism of inexpe- 
rience, suddenly in 1916 discharged a constitution, which 
endowed the Filipinos with practical self-government. With a 
passion for talk and politics, which has always characterized a 
race even slightly tinged with Spanish blood, the Filipinos 
plunged gleefully into the task, with the result that “ graft”? is 
rampant (Filipino delegates to Washington in 1923 drew £18 
a day each, plus a yearly allowance of £180 for clothes, and 
one dinner cost them, or their State, £112), that they strive all 
they can to rid themselves of any American administrative 
control, and that in 1921 the Filipino National Bank became 
unable to meet its current obligations. Still the Filipinos con- 
tinue to clamour for independence, ‘* complete, immediate and 
absolute.” The very schoolboy in Cebu, when asked to define 
2 cow, replies : “* A cow is an animal with four legs, one at each 
corner. The cow gives milk, but as for me, give me liberty or 
give me death.” And Senator Quezon, a prominent politico, is 
credited with saying: * Better a government run like hell by 
the Filipinos than one run like heaven by the Americans,” an 
utterance which may be compared with an observation of Lord 
Curzon’s in the House of Lords to the same effect. 
dentally, the Americans, after conceding to the Filipinos their 
independence, are to shoulder all financial and international 


Tnei- 


its Minster 


foundation that may have been part of the first Anglian 
church ; of the lives of some of the great archbishops ; of the 
vicissitudes of the Jews in York, who had a Ghetto in Jubber- 
gate, and to whose financial aid we possibly owe the Minster’s 
famous Five Sisters, or Jewish Window ; and finally, of the 
time when “ the apprentices and servants of York were accus- 
tomed to dance in the Minster,’ and when the nave was 
known as the Lord Mayor's Promenade and games were 
played in it. One small note of criticism may be struck (a 
layman seldom has the chance of criticizing a sermon other- 
wise than silently): Mr. Austen says that Northumbria was 
Christianized by Aidan and others “* long before Paulinus of 
Rome came.” But Paulinus came in 627, and Aidan did not 
fix his bishop’s stool in the Holy Isle of Lindisfarne till 635. 
Mr. Austen further states that the followers of Aidan, who 
was a missionary from Columba’s monastery of Iona, were 
Culdees. But the Culdees, who may be likened to the secular 
canons of England and the Continent, must be clearly dis- 
tinguished from the Columban monks. York was the only 
English establishment of the Culdees, who in the tenth 
century ofliciated in the cathedral and looked after the 
sick and the poor. 

To companion and to illustrate Mr. Austen’s scholarly work 
comes Mr. Swift's Everyman's York. The author-artist plans 
it as an illustrative guide to the City, and with this book in 
his hand there is little of interest which the visitor should 
Sir Josiah Stamp, who writes a foreword, calls attention 
an opinion 


miss. 
to the “architectural truth” of the drawings 
which can be cordially endorsed. 


of the Pacific 


responsibility, whilst the Filipinos spend the money and deal 
with their external relations as they choose. 

Great are the principles of abstract theory. But what of 
practicalities ? What of the great the Filipino 
peoples, to whom ‘“‘the Americans long ago promised a 
stable and just government ” ? In these words Mr. Roosevelt 
seems to touch very nearly the danger of sclf-determination, 
which, as things go at present, appears to mean little more 
than * the Philippines for the Filipino politicians.’ There is 
much food for thought in this able and painstaking book. The 
author is neither sensation-monger nor narrow-minded, but 
describes soberly and honestly the conditions now prevailing 
in the Philippines, which convey a lesson (and a warning per- 
haps) to more than Americans. 

There is also another aspect of this Philippine question 
which deserves consideration. It is beyond doubt that the 
American occupation of these islands is, as Mr. Roosevelt says, 
* one of the great stabilizing factors in the politics of the Far 
fast.” Remove it, and the door is irresistible 
economic pressure (if not something more) from the North. It 
would be * suicidal,” Mr. Roosevelt thinks, for Japan to go to 
war with America about the Philippines, but Mr. Macmillan 
Brown, in his Peoples and Problems of the Pacific, says boldly 
that war is inevitable: ‘ Japan and America are like two 
fighting-cocks circling round each other, ready for emer- 
gencies.” Both writers thus contemplate at least the possi- 
bility of war, but the danger of it would be, so Mr. Roosevelt 
believes, greatly neutralized if America continues to hold the 
key-position in the Philippines, and if and when we succeed in 
establishing a powerful naval base at Singapore. Such a war, 
if it did come, would be a danger not alone to the Philippines, 
but would mediately or immediately imperil both Australia 
and New Zealand. 

So far we have dwelt mainly on Mr. Roosevelt's very im- 
portant book, because the geographical situation of the Philip- 
pines has given them a position of centrality in the world’s 
affairs which other Pacific islands do not possess. But in doing 
so it must not be taken that we are blind to the many and 
picturesque merits of Mr. Macmillan Brown’s volumes, In 
addition to chapters which deal with international Pacific 
problems (but which are only a very small part of his work) we 
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are presented with a gossiping conspectus (rather too discursive 
at times) of the life, religion, scenery and history of these 
happy islands of “ violet peaks uplifted thro’ the crystal 
evening air.’ His survey is partly the result of first-hand 
knowledge, and in part the outcome of diligent collation. 
Though it contains not much that is specially new, it is 
eminently readable and preserves for us the fast-vanishing 
glamour of those coral-fringed islands, high or low, where once 
the care-free beach-comber could loll on his mat with a native 
wife to fan him, or stroll lazily in the silver dark of the tropic 
night along the broom-road, 
listening to the roar 
Of the breakers on the reef outside 
That never reach the shore.” 


On the Top of the World 


George Leigh Mallory: a Memoir. By David Pye. (Oxford 
University Press. 10s. €d.) 
My Journey to Lhassa. By 


mann. 21s.) 


Alexandra David-Neec!. (Hein2- 


Tur extreme attraction of mountain climbing (which is 
nothing less than its connexion with spiritual aspiration) has 
been a matter of common knowledge since literature began-— 
since the Psalmist exhorted his hearers to lift their eyes to 
the hills whence cometh our help. On the other hand, there 
have always been many excellent people who have regarded 
mountaineers as “‘a particularly foolish set of desperadoes.” 
George Leigh Mallory, who died on the white summit of 
Everest, has answered these Philistines in words which must, 
we think, persuade at least some of them to believe in the 
message of the mountains. The climber, he asserts, “ gets 
some good for his soul,” which no ether form of sport, however 
spiced with danger, can supply. He compares his emotions 
to music. ‘ Mountain scenes occupy the same place in our 
consciousness as remembered melody.’ But he finds some- 
thing among the eternal snow which touches him even more 
deeply than music, ** moments of eestasy-worship and of self- 
abasement came to him.’ Nowhere else did the utter insig- 
nificance of man’s bodily presence seem so overwhelming or 
his aspirations so triumphant. He came back into everyday 
life, his biographer tells us, with something of the illumination 
to be found before the altar. A young man of splendid phy- 
sique and vitality, he was yet sensitive to the cardiac effects of 
high altitude, and it is not improbable that at the end of his 
last attempt to conquer the untrodden fastnesses of Everest 
the sudden joy of achievement put too much strain upon a 
heart already distressed and he died in the moment of triumph. 

His personality as here depicted seems to have been a 
singularly delightful one. Mr. Pye deals in praise, and he 
makes his hero almost too good to be true, but those who 
knew Mallory know that his charm could hardly be exagger- 
ated. The number of his friends and their devotion alone 
prove the attraction of his character. As a boy he hesitated 
between the careers of parson and schoolmaster, as a man he 
ve gather, find in it his real 


chose the school and did not, 


vocation. His methods were too unconvertional and_ his 
attitude towards the Public School system too critical. His 
description of the average “decent little boy” entering a 
Public School and of the same boy when he leaves it will 
provoke sad misgivings in the minds of many thoughtful 
He does not condemn the system, but he deprecates 
its blind worship. Wad he lived he would set up a school on 
his own fines. Alas! that high adventure claimed him! Yet 
his life may well be an inspiration to young England through 
His record will stand as the great mountains to 


parents. 


future ages. 
which he gave his life. 

“The Gods Win!” Thibetans shout these words when 
they feel that they have surmounted some great difficulty. 
Their sound echoes from the mountain passes as the pilgrims 
sit down to rest after a strenuous pull up hill. Mrs. Alexandra 
David-Neel constantly said them as she journeyed on foot to 
Lhassa, and with intense fervour when at last she entered 
“The Forbidden City ““— the one white woman who had ever 
set foot in it. She and a young Buddhist priest 
whom she describes as her adopted son, decided to journey 
together across Thibet on foot disguised as pilgrims. Over 
mountains and through forests they wandered. When no 


a Lama 


house was available they slept in the open, soaked by snow 
and rain. No one suspected that the * of the 
Lama was a European, though her disguise seems to have been 
rather thin—consisting of a dirty face. 

The Lama himself strikes the reader as a most engaging 
rogue. We are assured that he was an orthodox Buddhist 
priest, an initiated mystic, but he played the part of a sorcerer 
to admiration with no more belief in his incantations than an 
Oxford professor. What with his tricks and the venerable 
appearance of the “ aged” lady for whom he showed so much 
filial solicitude the ill-assorted pair were seldom at a loss for 
the necessities of life. They were, as Mrs. David-Neel tells 
us, able to see into the heart and soul of the Thibetan peasantry 


aged mother ” 


whose bed and board they shared as no ordinary travellers 
could ever have done. 

The marvellous physical endurance of the author and the 
good luck which never failed to deliver her and her adopted 
son at every fresh crisis in their adventures strain the reader's 
credulity, but the pictures of Thibetan life are as true as they 
ere vivid, entertaining and sympathetic. 


Brain v. Brawn 


Vulcan, or the Future of Labour. Py Cecil Chisholm. (Kegan 


Paul. 2s. Gd.) 
Tuk tendency of industry to supplant mankind by machines 
has been a popular theme for the prophet, essayist and nevelist 
ever since M. Claude Farrére wrete that brilliant 
Condamnés a Mort, but no one, perhaps, has ever condensed 


novel, Les 


so many hard facts into the appearance of agreeable fiction, 
nor held the balance so nicely 
flights of fancy, as the author of 
brilliant series. 

There are people (but 
fashioned, so quickly do conditions change) who still believe 
that our machines are going to defeat us, and that the indus- 
trial Moloch will demand his tribute of young men and maidens 
of the next decade. But Mr. Chisholm is no such pessimist. 
* The creative genius of the human race is presently centred 
on the machinery of production. The resulting mastery over 
materials is astonishing.” Our ineluctable and delightful 
destiny is to have all the heavy work of the world done by 
from 


technicalities and 


execllent 


between 
this book in a 


they are already becoming old- 


machinery, thus releasing the factory worker fatigue 
and poverty. 

The industrial process is “ simply the application of motion 
to materials.” The Pythagorean doctrine that all is motion 
is as true of industry as it is of life. There is nothing * from 
the making of a tiny wrist-watch to the irrigation of the 


Eastern desert which cannot be reduced to these two terms.” 


The machine is capable “of exercising colossal force at fan- 
tastic speed— and this with undreamt of precision.” Very 


soon no one will be required to bend his back for a living — 
the backache will be taken out of work, literally and meta- 
phorieally. 
The new 
strange, so different from labour as it is commonly conceived, 
that we cannot be surprised that the delicate adjustments of 
transition from old to new methods should cause dis- 
turbance and a feeling of unrest. The usurpation of the 
machine is not confined to the factory. ‘ Neither shop nor 
office can avoid its onward march. While the adding machine 
seizes the work of the grey-haired book-keeper, the addressing 


conditions will be-—indeed, are already—so 


soni 


machine is undoubtedly elbowing the clerk out of existence. 
The very handmaidens whom the typewriter brought into the 
business office may eventually be dismissed in favour of the 
automatie dictator and typing machine. One girl should be 
able to check up the work of a roomful of these automatic 
secretaries. . . . No wonder the modern worker has a feeling 
of insecurity only occasionally felt by his father.” 

In his difficulties, the worker finds a sheet anchor in the 
Union. ‘ The defter Trade Union officials,” says Mr. Chisholm 
“normally ‘wipe the floor’ with the employer—almost 
insensibly, inch by inch one can see the Unions winning back 
the lost prestige ~ (after the débacle of the British Miners’ 
Federation). “ Trade Union restrictions are the desperate 
reply of the worker to new conditions, brought about by the 
modern machire and modern management—truly a perfectly 
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insane and suicidal reply, as the merest smattering of industrial 
economics would tell him. Yet if that reply gives him back 
temporarily the feeling of security and control which he so 
urgently requires—can you blame him for giving it?” 

This age of Labour reprisals is merely the evil seed of our 
own industrial short-sightedness and selfishness. “To the 
liftman I am a potential enemy. What thoughts surge 
behind the placid brow of Jeames as he serves my soup in a 
cosy corner of the Club ? I hesitate to think, but I can guess.” 
The craftsman of an elder day has indeed become a mere 
mechanical puller of levers, as Labour learnt to its cost when 
amateurs learnt the work of alleged specialists in twenty-four 
hours. Better wages, shorter hours, pleasanter working 
conditions are no remedy for becoming a human Robot. So 
far—and we are only half-way through the book—the picture 
which Mr. Chisholm has painted is undeniably dark. The 
factory of the future will demand monotonous employment 
for its workers. ‘This is but a half-truth, none the less. 

I have not space to paint the other side of the picture. 
Mr. Chisholm does it in some fifty small pages, with rare skil 
and economy of words. In a paragraph I may thus sum up 
his view (with which most people will agree) that although 
the mechanical employment in which the average man of the 
future will be engaged will be undeniably dull, his work will 
only last for a very limited time. There may not be many 
glittering prizes to be obtained in the world of to-morrow, but 
everyone will be able to enjoy the fruits of leisure and most 
people will have the means to gratify their taste. When this 
strictly mechanized and efficiently organized millenium 
arrives, a one-day week will probably be in operation. The 
other six days will be for worship, play, and the develop- 
ment of the finer forces latent in Man, To rise to our oppor- 
tunities we must first view them in their true perspective. 
Our author helps us to do this; Vulcan is a little book, but 
between its covers knowledge and vision are pressed down and 
brimming over. I, Y-B. 


A Great Policeman 


Reminiscences by an Ex-Detective. By Francis Carlin. 


(Hutchinson and Co. 18s. net.) 

REMINISCENCES of great detectives are always interesting, 
and Messrs. Hutchinson are to be congratulated on getting 
the late Superintendent of Scotland Yard to “ write up ” for 
them some of his more important cases. Mr. Carlin, we are 
told, was one of the so-called “* Big Four ” of Scotland Yard, 
and is himself largely responsible for the present organization 
of the C.I.D. 

The book consists of a large number of chapters each 
devoted to a separate case, and therefore reads rather like a 
book of detective stories. Indeed, if one compares this book 
of actual cases with works of fiction, the impression one receives 
is that, contrary to popular supposition, truth is by no means 
stranger than fiction. Most of the murders, robberies, and 
forgeries here related are decidedly commonplace. The 
criminal commits early in the story some unforgivable piece of 
folly which even the least adroit detective—of the type the late 
Sherlock Holmes so often met—could hardly fail to recognize 
and use. 

Mr. Carlin writes of “‘ master minds” in the case of the Fisher 
forgers, when he had to deal with educated people who did 
not commit the more obvious and damning blunders, but 
the average criminal is evidently of poor mental ability! 
The author adopts the attitude of a big-game hunter to his 
work, making a sport of it, as he is, of course, well entitled to 
do. His joy is to track down the human quarry and to secure 
condign punishment for the guilty. 

Of his first case he writes :—‘* I spotted him lowering a bun- 
dle from a window. I waited in the shadows, and as soon as 
he touched the ground himself, I went for him. Can you 
understand my satisfaction when he got five years’ penal 
servitude from the celebrated Justice Hawkins?” After- 
wards, larger game could alone satisfy, and anything short of 
the death sentence made him feel that his labours were incom- 
plete. ‘“ Weeks—sometimes months—have been spent by 


me in weaving the net which was to surround such murderers 
as, say, the perpetrators of the Eltham affair or the Brixton 
taxicab crime, and then, when I stood in Court and heard the 


completion of my labours in the form of the death sentence 
being passed, I would walk out to take up straight away the 
tangled skein of a large robbery, such as the Berkeley Hotel 
£8,000 case, in which a night porter was nearly done to death 
by a gang, or the long and involved affair of the forgeries of an 
American millionaire’s signature to cheques.” 

He would evidently like to see the law altered so that it 
would be easier for the police to secure convictions. ‘* Within 
my own experience of cases which I have conducted myself 


there are several where the criminal, known to me and to , 


others in the C.I.D., is walking about Britain to-day a free 
man, simply because as the law of the country stands his crime 
could not be brought home to him.” ‘The maxim that the 
onus of incontrovertible proof must remain with the prosecu- 
tion does not appeal to him. But it must not be supposed 
that the book is uninteresting. It is far from being dull. 
The two chapters on Scotland Yard give one a clear picture of 
police methods, and his chapter on the criminal mind, while 
not perhaps of importance to the psychologists, is of interest 
to the average reader as showing how a great detective regards 
the people against whom he matches his wits. 


A Lord of Lilies 


The Interpreter Geddes. The Man and his Gospel. 
Defries. (Routledge. 10s. 6d.) 

Tus book is an effort to explain Professor Patrick Geddes, 
who takes all knowledge for his province. low it may affect 
those who are strange to him I do not know. Those who are 
long familiar with him will probably feel that the elusive 
spirit of that surprising and Protean philosopher is hardly 
captured, although he himself fills many pages with long letters 
and lectures and reported conversations. This earnest 
volume does not convey the impression that acquaintance with 
Patrick Geddes is an amusing as well as a stimulating experi- 
ence. Yet it can be so. Miss Defries, who followed him 
about with a small packing-case on which to sit when the 
remorselessly peripatetic orator stood still, should realize that 
such devotion is bad for any man, even a prophet. 

Here also are tributes from many distinguished friends, the 
studies by Lewis Mumford and Professor Arthur Thomson 
being the most illuminating. Certainly some record of the 
phenomenon, the syndicate of activities known as Patrick 
Geddes, should pass into literature, for his own medium is 
conversation ; and, except in some passages of his amazing 
and far-reaching reports on cities, he has never written any- 
thing that adequately expresses himself. Great conversation- 
alists, used to the incentive of the immediate response of 
listeners, come to dread the solitary labour of writing. 

But the style with which to describe the transit through 
our time of this indomitable mind, attacking at every point 
the scheme of arranged things, and setting bright lures to 
attract “the soul of the wide world dreaming of things to 
come ”’ within a cage of thirty-six squares, should be incisive, 
fiery, and witty, like his natural, not his acquired self. A 
saccharine style. to my thinking, is unfair to this Frenchified 
Scot ; for, whatever his enemies have said, they have never 
seen him as fatuous. 

Still, you will find here an adequate account of all the new 
movements of which Patrick Geddes has been the true origin; 
of the theories which he consistently holds : and of the famous 
Notation of Life, which serves as a mystic illumination to some, 
and a blinding exasperation to others. These last, not having 
diagrammatic ways of thinking, are apt to find the ** Olympos ” 
like an allegorical group for Golders Green, and to murmur, 
** Not here, O Apollo!” over the * Parnassus.” 

But to the imaginative dreamer that unfailingly has striven 
to create and re-create beautiful cities and great gardens; 
to the ruthless critie who searches out all the follies of effete 
administrations ; to the visionary who has from the summit of 
his tower surveyed all the countries of the world; to the 
intellectual swordsman whose play will always renew a weary 
or dejected mind; to the biologist who can communicate a 
true ecstasy from the lilies, the orchids, the date-palms; to 
the wise eugenist who knows that malady may be incident to 
genius ; and, most of all, to the leader of forlorn-hopes who 
does not count the cost, all idealists and crusaders give their 
unstinted admiration, and gladly keep him company, “except 
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in opinion, not disagreeing. Like Socrates, he has a daemon ; 
and, like Socrates, he compels his listeners to think. Like a 
Renaissance man, he has virtt. Wherever he goes, he makes 
a Tower and a Garden; and such a lord of lilies and stars is 


justified of his processes. RacnueLt ANNAND TAYLOR. 


Mobility in War 


The Rem2king of Modern Armies. By Captain Liddell Hart. 

(Murray. 10s. 6d.) 

“THANK Heavens! Now we shall be able to get back to real 
soldiering,” is a saying attributed to an officer when he heard 
the Armistice signals at 11 a.m. on November 11th, 1918. It 
is against the time-honoured traditional methods of war 
typified by this utterance and largely coloured by service on 
the North-West Frontier that Captain Liddell Hart’s book is 
directed. The book is the product of close, hard thinking, 
and moreover the work of a man who thinks ahead. Much 
that it contains is a challenge to that system of ideas which 
has been sterilized by long years of pedantry and meaningless 
routine (the spring of disaster in so many wars), and it is a 
challenge also to the citizen of this country to bethink himself 
of how his money is being spent in peace and whether the 
results of the spending are an adequate preparation for war, 
which still remains, according to the author, “ the ultimate 
expression and instrument of national policies.” 

The paralysis of the trenches, says Captain Liddell Tart, 
must never recur: the hideous and resultless waste of 
such static warfare would mean the ruin of civilization. 
Therefore, we must reduce the unwieldy masses of slow- 
moving troops and convert them into mechanical knights (one 
or two to a rapidly manoeuvring tank), for what is now 
required is a flexible instrument. Some infantry must be 
retained by way of * Jand-marines,”’ armed with Lewis guns. 
Mechanize everything and be not sparing in the use of poison- 
gas, however much pacificists and cld-fashioned soldiers may 
decry it; for so you lead up to * mobility, manoeuvre and 
surprise,” which are the essential principles of war. While 
we are to reject the ** Napolconic fallacy ” that the object of 
war is the destruction of the main masses of the enemy’s 
forces, let us not forget Bonaparte’s other dictum that 
“ moral force is to the physical as three to one.” Henee every 
resource is to be employed for weakening the enemy’s will to 
resist, and no surer means of getting home on this psycho- 
logical target exists than the unspzring use of aircraft, not 
only against hostile forces, but also against civilian popula- 
tions, since (in the words of Marshal Foch) aircraft attack on 
a large seale, ** owing to its crushing moral effect on a nation, 
may impress public opinion to the point of disarming the 
Government and thus become decisive.” 

Drill must be simplified, as is the practice in the French 
Army to-day, and so arranged as to meet battle conditions. 
It must not be conducted any longer merely for the sake of 


” 


parade-ground efficiency. Above all, as “ youth is surprise 
and surprise is war’’: let the leaders of our armies be young. 
Seniority and practical experience have too often been 
synonyms for senility and mental atrophy. There is much in 
Lord Fisher's dictum that “favouritism is the secret of 
efficiency.’ That saying reminds us, too, that Captain Liddell 
Hart is a master of epigram ; some of his dicta deserve careful 
thought: for example: “the enemy of to-day is the cus- 
tomer of to-morrow” ; poison-gas “* may well prove the sal- 
vation of civilization”; and “ perfectly dressed lines are 
easily converted into neat swathes of dead.” None of these 
positions can be elaborated in this brief notice, which must 
by no means be taken as a measure of the qualities of 
the book. 

The lesson which our widely scattered Empire needs to learn 
is that the smaller our land forces the more vital is it that 
we should * multiply their mass by their velocity.” Hence 
the supreme importance of wholesale mechanization and the 
development of aircraft which, together with a largely 
increased provision of machine-guns, tanks and gas, are 
likely to insure security. No one can study Captain Liddell 
Hart’s deeply thoughtful book without being impressed—by 
implication rather than by argument of the author—with the 
horrors of modern war and tie necessity of finding some way 
out of it. 


Fiction 
Some Detective Stories 


The €ase of Sherlock Holmes. By Arthur Conan Doyle. 
Murray. 7s. G6d.)—It is thirty-eight years ago that Sir 
Arthur first brought Sherlock Holmes into the literature and 
language of England. These twelve stories, he tells us in an 
amusing prefacc, really mean ** Farewell to Sherlock Holmes.’ 
The public will be sad; it loved its Holmes; it relished its 
Watson ; it demanded resurrections and re-appearances with 
an unflagging loyalty and confidence. 

True, both men scem to be ageing just a trifle, and it is 
funny to be back in an era of broughams, hansoms, and un- 
limited morphia. 

Dr. Watson's practice has grown, and is “ by this time not 
inconsiderable.” That is amazing, from the patients’ point 
of view. The villains are growing increasingly ready with 
Icthal weapons, Holmes is not always fully on the alert, and 
gets some nasty scratches at times. It is well when Watson 
is at hand with the poker, or with morphine. But, for the 
rest, ** the law is a hass,”’ as ever, and the police are blind as 
usual. The finale of eavth mystery tends to a greater cheer- 
fulness than of old, but readers will like that, and they will 
like also the hint that ** John H. Watson, M.D., Late Indian 
Army ” (that is a revelation), possesses a worn despatch-box 
crammed with records of cases, three of which, we are tan- 
talizingly told, were never unravelled by Holmes at all. 
* Attempts have been made lately to get at and destroy those 
papers, and, if they are repeated, I have Mr. Holmes’ authority 
for saying that the whole story concerning the politician, the 
lighthouse and the trained cormorant will be given to the 
public.’ There! Perhaps this is not really the end. 

The Tragedy of Freyne. By Anthony Gilbert. (Collins and 
Co., Ltd. 7s. 6d.)—Sir Simon Chandos is found dead in his 
locked library, from morphine, and as he is docmed to a lin- 
gering death from cancer, and the fact is known, everything 
points to suicide. Everything save one little fact, noticed by 
one of the house-paity. The tracing of the crime to the true 
criminal is a skilfully woven process, much complicated by 
three women, Sir Simon's unfaithful wife, his tragic secretary, 
and his young ward. A tangle of neuresis and of black- 
mailing complicates the case further. One clever feature in 
Mr. Gilbert's story is that neither the detective who is called 
in first nor the one called in last is a fool, nor is the lawyer who 
is persuaded to take up the seemingly hopeless case of the guest 
chiefly under suspicion. Yet all are quite off the real track 
Once or twice we have a faint suspicion that the author 
himself allows himself the shadow of a doubt as to who ig 
destined for the gallows. If so, it adds to the interest. The 
chase grows close and keen at the last, and develops into a 
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race for time if the culprit is to be caught at all. However, he 
is caught, is hanged, playing his game to the last; and the 
rightful lovers find their bliss. We can point to no flaw in the 
chain of events, save perhaps to suggest that the Scuth Downs 
arc not so near to Dover as the writer seems to think. The 
book makes good reading, and we have given no secrets away. 

Big Foot. By Edgar Wallace. (John Long, Ltd. 7s. 6d.) 
and Terror Keep. By the same author. (Hodder and Stoughton, 
Ltd. 7s. 6d.)—As an expert in sensational fiction, Mr. Edgar 
Wallace helds a very high place, and both his output and 
freshness of invention are marvellous. Of these two stories, 
Big Foot is the better, save for those who demand to be tho- 
roughly “ thrilled” and nothing besides. Big Foot contains 
gathering threats of doom, a most mysterious murder in an out- 
of-the-way seashore bungalow, and (for a change) an ordinary 
and quite attractive old Police Superintendent, ** Souper,” to 
trace the crime home. No amateur detectives ; Souper des- 
pises them, and even rides the noisiest of motor-cycles in the 
pursuit of his quarry. A very effective pursuit, too ; and the 
reader is kept ingeniously off the true scent. There is a nice 
girl, who on the dust-cover shrinks from a dangling noose ; 
an incident which duly, and, we must say, most improbably, 
eccurs just at the end. The climax certainly contains several 
improbabilities, but they do not interfere with the main plot. 
Lattimer, the “ agent provocateur,” is so red and odorous a 
herring that we did suspect him; and anyhow, did he not go 
“alarmingly” far? Souper thought so. But, after many 
snares, shots, attempted poisonings, and one other actual 
assassination, the handcuffs are clapped on the right wrists, 
and very unexpected wrists they are. Only the inoffensive 
public executioner, who is had down to brighten up the 
* farewell feast,” is, poor fellow, left forgotten in the final 
hurly-burly : Souper owns up to that, and, though we are 
sure that a wedding takes place, nothing is said about it. 
Terror Keep re-iniroduces us to an old acquaintance of Mr. 
Wallace’s admirers, the super-detective, J. G. Reeder. He is 
elderly, with side-whiskers, and these facts hardly recommend 
him to Margaret Gelman, who goes as secretary to Larmes 
Keep, a beautiful boarding-house kept by eccentric Mr. Daver, 
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The house had been an old castle, and was built above a net 
work of seaside caves. When we know that a noted criminal 
John Flack, with a capacity for organizing gangs of des- 
peradoes, has just escaped from Broadmoor, we look forward 
to a duel of uncommon ferocity between him and Reeder, and 
we are not disappointed. As for the Keep—to tell the truth, 
after the first few chapters (admirable hors d’ceuvres) the fare 
gets a little over-spiced for all but the most hardened palates, 
Never were so many sliding panels, secret rooms, still more 
secretive villains, and hairbreadth escapes for Mr. Reeder, 
who, hot on the trail, goes to join Margaret in Terror Keep, 
By his intuitions and timely dodgings and two trunkfuls of 
handy resources, he wins through. Margaret barely does-— 
the girl must have had a constitution of steel—and in the end, 
amid the din of revolvers, gunboat fusilades, and the entire 
collapse of the cliffs and the Keep, Mr. Reeder, now whisker. 
less, not only wins through, but wins Margaret. The wooing 
is quite prettily done. But is Flack dead? His daughter 
thinks so-—** with conviction.” 

Daniel Quayne. By J. 5S. Fletcher. (Herbert Jenkins, Ltd, 
2s. 6d.)—Mr. Fletcher has given us a well-told story, in which 
love, faithlessness and a final tragedy of revenge bear their 
part. The setting is a country faim, the characterization cleat 
and dramatic. Daniel Quayne is a quiet, steady-going lad 
whose heart is won by Rosanna Lovesome, a fellow-servant 
with himself to Campion, the farmer. The two are betrothed, 
but Rosanna is a light-o*-love, and betrays Danicl, not once nor 
twice. The master means well, but is attracted to Rosanna 
himself during Daniel's absence in hospital. There comes a 
rick-fire ; in the confusion Quayne discovers the guilty secret 
and kills the levers, bringing himself to the gallows. There is 
distinction in the tale. 


Current Literature 


TWOW EUROPE MADE PEACK WITHOUT AMERICA. 
By Frank H. Simonds. (Ifeinemann. 21s.)—Dr. Simonds’s * 
racy and well-informed sketch of the diplomatic history of 
iurope from the Treaty of Versailles to the Pact of Locarno 
was primarily intended for the American public, but it will 
interest English readers, especially if they want to understand 
the American attitude towards European problems. Dr. 
Simonds is an impressionist; he tries to simplify complex 
situations and he tends at times to exaggerate clashes of 
opinion. Yet he conveys accurately cnough the French point 
of view, and he is right in emphasizing the bitter disappoint- 
ment occasioned to the Allies by the refusal of the American 
Senate to ratify the Peace Treaty, with the Covenant, and the 
Treaty of Guarantee. In claiming for his countrymen the 
whole credit of the Dawes Report he goes much too far, but 
it is true that American co-operation in this matter has helped 
materially and morally to reawaken hope in Europe. Dr. 
Simonds criticizes very seriously the late American Secretary 
of State for his conduct of the Washington Conference : we 
should have said that Mr. Hughes did very well in a diflicult 
situation. Furthermore, the author declares that ‘* American 
foreign policy is based upon popular estimates of Kuropean 
conditions rather than upon any actual appraisal of existing 
conditions,” and that ** the distance between the United States 
and the New Europe, which is unquestionably taking form, 
is visibly widening from year to year.’ Yet Dr. Simonds 
admits that * American appearance at Geneva is likely to be 
increasingly frequent,” and that must cause the American 
people to take more interest in the affairs of Kurope. After 
all, no one country, however large and rich, can afford to cut 
itself off altogether from the rest of the world. 

POEMS BY JOHN KEATS. (Noel Douglas. — 5s.). 
ADONAIS. By Percy Bysshe Shelley. (Noel Douglas.4s. 6d.) 

These two books are the latest additions to Mr. Noel 
Douglas’s admirable * Replica” series of literary classics. 
These books have already been widely approved, but they 
cannot be over-praised, since the joy of reading favourite 
works is greatly increased for the booklover by having them 
presented to him in facsimile of the originals. The Keats 
now offered to us is a simulacrum of the British Museum copy 
of the poet's earliest volume, published in 1817, while the 
Adonais is reproduced from the British Muscum copy of the 
first edition, printed in 1821 at Pisa, where Shelley was then 
living. With their excellent paper and white vellum bindings, 
these little volumes are a delight to hand and eye, and the 
price is commendably modest. 

THE PLAYGOERS’ HANDBOOK TO THE ENGLISH 
RENAISSANCE DRAMA. By Agnes Mure Mackenzie. 
(Cape. 5s.)—Miss Mackenzie writes with a broad-mindedness 
that is as refreshing as it is sane. She emphasizes the fact that 
there are “ different sets of dramatic conventions —different, 
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Heffer’s Announcements. 





THE “ REPRINTS” SERIES 


PARLIAMENTARY LOGIC 


By Rt. Hon. W. GERARD HAMILTON 
(“ Single-speech Hamilton”). With an introduc- 
tory Essay and Notes by Prof. COURTNEY 
STANHOPE KENNY. 

No. 1. Sm. Demy 8vo, cloth. 
4d.). 


“The book is a delightful one.” ’ . 
—Rr, Hon. A. Brrrett in Evening News. 


THE STATESMAN 

By Sir HENRY TAYLOR. With an introductory 
Essay by Prof. HAROLD J. LASKI. (Shortly.) 
No. 2. Sm. Demy 8vo, cloth. Probably 6/- net. 


6/- net (postage 














THE HISTORY OF POLITICAL 
SCIENCE FROM PLATO TO THE 
PRESENT 

By R. H. MURRAY. 

Demy 8vo, cloth. 12/6 net (postage 9d.). 


“A masterly and inspiring work.” , 
—Journal of Education. 


POWERS OF ATTORNEY 


Manual of the Law and Practice. 
Chartered Institute of Secretaries. 
Demy 8vo, cloth. 3/6 net (postage 6d). 


“An excellent little manual.”—Jnsurance Record. 


Issued by the 





THE ROMANTIC MOVEMENT IN 
GERMAN LITERATURE 

Illustrative Texts—Prose and Verse. Selected 
and arranged by Prof. KARL LBREUL, 
Schroder Prof. of German at Cambridge. 
Crown 8vo, cloth. 505 pp. 7/6 net (postage 6d.). 
The only book of its kind. With notes, short 
biographical sketches, and indexes. 








THE HIBBERT JOURNAL 


A Quarterly Review of Religion, Theology, 
and Philosophy. 


Epirep sy L. P. JACKS. 


Contents for July, 1927. 
(Vol. XXV. No. 4). 


THE PROBLEM OF AUTHORITY. 
Lospanow-Rostovsky. 

THE MODERN CONSCIENCE AND THE RIGHT OF 
WAR. By Dow Luicr Srurzo. 

POLITICAL EDUCATION. By Dr, WitHeLtm Haas. 

THE METAPHYSIC OF POETRY. By J. Muppieron 
Mvrry. 


By Prince ANDRE 


PROFESSOR WHITEHEAD’S CONCEPT OF GOD. 
By Henry Netson WIEMAN. 

HARRIET MARTINEAU: TRIUMPH AND 
TRAGEDY. By F. S. Marvin. 


LIGHT LITERATURE IN PUBLIC LIBRARIES. 
Ernest A, BAKER, 

THE MATRIARCHAL STATE. 

MONOGAMY AS A_ CONDITION 
ENERGY. By J. D. Unwin. 

THE LAUSANNE CONFERENCE, By Principal W. B. 
Secpie, D.D, 

THE HIGHER FATALISM. 
Newron, D.D, 

A CHALLENGE TO PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 
and Hon, E. Lyrrettoy, D.D. 
THE SCHOOLS OF THE FUTURE, 

M.A. 
THE FOURTH GOSPEL AND SOME RECENT 
CRITICISM. By Vincent ‘Taytor, Ph.D., D.D.(Lond.), 
SURVEY AND SIGNED REVIEWS. 


By 


By Austin Harrison. 
OF SOCIAL 


By the Rey. Joseru Fort 
By the Rev. 


By E, B. Caste, 





2s. 6d. net. Annual Subscription, 10s., post free 


Pi BLISHED BY 
CONSTABLE & CO., LTD., 
10 & 12 Orange Street, W.C. 2. 














THE PERSISTENT HERITAGE 

3y E. TAIT-REID. 

Crown 8vo, cloth. 7/6 net (postage 6d.). 
The author’s first novel, “ Mareeya,” created quite 
a stir last year. This is in some respects a sequel 
to it, but although the same characters appear, the 
book is very different in conception and in writing. 





ec» SONS LID. * 


COSTUME 
& FASHION 


By HERBERT NORRIS 


* J. M. DENT 


An Introduction 
to the Study of 


BLAKE 





AN ASIAN ARCADY By R. LE MAY. 
The Land and Peoples of Northern Siam. 
Royal 8vo, cloth. 21/- net (postage 1s.). 
Lavishly illustrated and with maps. 


“Less like a record of travel than a romance.” 
—New Statesman. 





SPIRITUAL GRAVITATION 

By ALICE DEW-SMITH. 

Cr. 8vo, sewed. 2/6 net (postage 3d.). 

An aggravating title to a brilliant essay. 

THE HEREAFTER & THE UNDYING 
HOPE 

sy R. H. MURRAY. 

Cr. 8vo, cloth. 4/6 net (postage 4d.). 


“The result of carnest and loving thought.” 
—Exposttory Times. 








W. Heffer & Sons, Lid. 


Cambridge. And of all Booksellers. 



































By MAX PLOWMAN 


Could Blake be de- 
scribed as a reasonable 
man? Are the con- 
ditions, Innocence, Ex- 
perience and Imagina- 
tion, incident to the life 
of every man? And 
what was his purpose 
in using symbols - These 
are among the questions 
answered in this original 
book, 4s. 6d. net. 


The Princess 
des URSINS 


By MAUD CRUTTWELL 
8 illustrations. Complete 
life of this celebrated 
woman, foremost among 
politicians, friend of Louis 
XI1V., rival of Madame de 
Maintenon, favourite of the 
Queen of Spain. 
Large cr. 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 
Prospectus post free. 
The Daily News says: “ Her 
story is told by Miss Cruttwell 
in considerable detail, and as 
far as possible in her own 
words ... it is likely to 
remain the authoritative one.” 


VOL. II. SENLAC TO 
BOSWORTH, 1066-1485. 
With over Goo drawings by 





the author, including 16 
full-page colour plates. 
Crown 4to. 31s. 6d. net. 
“An important and handsome 
book.”"— Ex Standard, a | 
monumental work .. . of ab- 
sorbing interest.”"-—Stage. “A 
very admirable picture of the 
Middle Ages.”—Times. 
Prospectus post free 


The SUN of 
the DEAD 


By IVAN SHMELOV 
This autobiographical 
tale of the Red Terror 
in the Crimea is one of 
the greatest successes on 
the Continent to-day. 
7s. 6d. net. 
“There is the 
evidence of a work of 
art.”—Time Lit. Supp. 
“This powerful novel.”— 
Spectator. 
“Throws into 
relicf, against scenes of 
exquisite natural beauty, 
an unparalleled tragedy.” 
—Bham Mail 
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but not necessarily either better or worse.” Plays like Mile- 
stones, which reflect changes in the externals of life, demand 
elaborate scenery. ‘The Elizabethan drama, on the other hand, 
which deals with the elemental passions and emotions, depends 
almost entirely on the thing said and the thing done, and 
demands the simplest of stage equipment. Miss Mackenzie, 
having briefly traced the history of the drama from its 
earliest association with the Church, describes picturesquely 
and succinctly the theatrecraft of Shakespeare’s day, and 
maintains that Shakespeare was an efficient playwright as 
well as a consummate poet and psychologist. She conctudes 
with some valuable hints for the amateur production of 
Shakespeare’s dramas. 

THE MEMOIRS OF SUSAN SIBBALD : 1783-1812. Edited 
by F. P. Hett. (Lane. 18s.)—’The memoirs of an old Scottish lady 
married to a Scottish soldier-laird ought to be interesting, 
but are not perhaps so interesting as other books of the kind 
have been. Possibly the lack of life lies in the fact that the 
lady only began them in 1853 when she was seventy, but 
anyhow we look up apparently alluring entries in the index 
Musselburgh Races, Niel Gow, the fiddler minstrel, Chillian- 
wallah, George IV., Adam Fergusson, Sir Walter's lifelong 
friend—and draw them all blank. Though there is an intoler- 
able deal of small-beer chronicle about the lady’s schooldays 
in Bath where “I loved Geography above all things,” yet 
there are a few vivid touches on the Nore Mutiny of 1797 
when bluejackets carried popular naval officers shoulder-high 
about the streets of Plymouth, intimate glimpses of the publicly 
foul-mouthed but domestically quite pleasant Dr. John 
Wolcot (** Peter Pindar”) who was a friend of the family, 
and some good sound stuff about Scottish country ways and 
country folk at the start of the last century. We meet, for 
instance, at Dryburgh, David Erskine, 11th Earl of Buchan, 
who would often sell “a pennyworth of gooseberries himself 
to the village children. Once when he told a little girl to say to 
her Mother that the Earl gave them to her himself, * Aye 
wull I,’ she answered, ‘and tell her the Yearl tuk the 
bawbees.’”? One other instance of prudent Scottish thrift 
Mrs. Sibbald preserves for us when the Peebles Drummer or 
Town Crier was sent round the burgh to announce that a sheep 
was going to be killed “and who wants ony”? But on 
another day the Crier proclaimed: *‘* There’s a yowe [ewe] 
coming down fra’ the hills; twa o’ her legs are ta’en, and 
gin the ither twa is not bespoket, she'll jist gang back again.” 
A good deal may be forgiven the memoirist for things like that, 


NATIONAL CHARACTER. By Ernest Barker. (Methuen 
10s. 6d.)—In a sense this informing study of Civics has been 
yublished already, for it is based on a series of Stevenson 
Cisaees delivered in Glasgow during the winter of 1925-6, 
It only remains, therefore, to announce the appearance of the 
lectures in book form and briefly to indicate their scope. 
Citizenship, and notably British citizenship, with which the 
volume is principally concerned, is an historical formation 
and all of a piece ; if we know how it has become what it is, 
we may reach some reasonable guess us to its future. A nation 
cannot be born at once, and Dr. Barker accordingly considers 
the various factors which have contributed to its gradual de- 
velopment—the disposition and intermingling of race, the 
influence of geography, and the stress of economies. These are 
the material factors. Among the spiritual factors he dis- 
cusses the growth and significance of a national spirit, the 
influences of law, government and religion, and the moulding 
which literature, philosophy and education confer on a race. 


The book ends on a note of warning against the ** febrility of 


behaviour ”’ 
Jament that the 
“seems weak 


produced by 
old 


and 


temper and gregariousness of 
excessive urbanization, and with a 
British characteristic of self-help 
dwindling.” 


WASHINGTON. By Joseph Dillaway Sawyer. (Mac- 
millan. 2 vols. 84s.)—As a pictorial record of George 
Washington’s career Mr. Sawyer’s massive volumes are to 
be commended to those who love the minute details of 
biography. Nothing that could be illustrated seems to have 
escaped Mr. Sawyer’s attention. He even includes among 
his fifteen hundred illustrations, large and small, reduced 
photographs of letters, documents and newspaper articles 
relating in some way to the great man. We should have 
preferred a more rigorous selection, but that is a matter of 
taste. Mr. Sawyer’s memoir is frankly uncritical. He does 
not fail to discuss the legend of the cherry-tree, invented by 
the egregious Mr. Weems, and gives a photograph of * an 
alleged descendant ” of the tree which George cut down with 
his little hatchet. Here, again, we could have wished for a 
more dispassionate estimate of Washington as general and 
Statesman, but the author was concerned only to paint an 
ideal American and has done so very successfully. In his 
conventional account of the revolution Mr. Sawyer should 
not refer to George Grenville, more than once, as Lord 
Grenville. Ifthere was any Whig commoner whom George IIT. 
hated more than another, it was Grenville, who stood no 
chance of receiving a peerage. The * College of Heraldry ” 
Is possibly a misprint. 


SOUTH AFRICA. A series of pencil sketches by W. M. 
Timlin. (Black. 3s. 6d.)—These admirable drawings bring 
back clearly the architectural charm of Capetown and the 
surrounding regions. They possess—some of them—such 
colour that we can almost see the morning sunlight as it rests 
on the splendid white-walled and gabled homesteads set amid 
the wine-growing valleys of the Cape. Very notable are the 
pictures of the homesteads of Morgenster and Tokai, of the 
church of the Paarl, and of a street in Stellenbosch that well- 
nigh seems to simmer in the heat. The book is a marvel of 
artistic fineness and of cheapness. 


General Knowledge Competition 


No prize is given for the solution of General Knowledge 
questions, but only for their compilation. 
The prize of one guinea which the Editor offers each weck 


for the best paper submitted is awarded to “C.M. W. for 
the questions below :— 
Bible Questions from the Old Testament 
1. Where is a greyhound mentioned in the Bible ? 
2. Where are we told that a King looked in the liver for magical 


purposes. ? 

3. Where are We told that the House of Ju lah and the H s¢ if 
Israel shall come together in Palestine ? 

4. What practical help did David give won 
when he brought back the Ark from Obed-Edoin’s house ? 


to each man ar 








5. In whose days was the Earth divided ? 

6. Why were we advised to** answer a fool according to his folly ” 2 
7. Of what wood was Noah's Ark made ? ; ‘ 

8. What does Bethlehem mean ? 

9. What tree is only once mentioned in the Bible ? 


10. What prophecy of a fatal illness as a punishment for his wicked 
life was written to a future king, and by wh 

11. How many“ Cities of Refuge ’’ were there in Palestine, and what 
were they used for ? 

12. What king's mother was ise] 

13. How did Elijah go up to Heaven ? 


Answers to the above will be found on p. 35. 


A Library List 


PsyCHOLOGY 


1m Was it written ? 


Pithosopiy, AND Socro.ocy :—Essays in 


Philosophy. By James Ward. (Cambridge University 
Press. 16s.) Changing Backsrounds in Religion and 
Ethics. By H. Wildon Carr. (Macmillan. 7s. 6d.) 


The Psychology of Childhood. By Dr. Mary Scharlich. 


(Constable. Gs.) Sociality. By Atkinson Lee. (Ho!l- 
born Publishing House. — 5s.) Conscience and Its 
Problems. By Kenneth E. Kirk. (Longmans. 16s.)——~ 
The Golden Day. By Lewis Mumford. (Oxford Univer- 


sity Press. 10s. 6d.) America the Golden. 
Muir. (Williams and Norgate. 2s.) 
By J. Ellis Barker. (Murray. 7s. 6d.) 

Brocrarny :—fecollections of a Bowing 
Palmer. (Bodley Head. 10s. 6d.) 
1779. By J. Macdonald. (Routiedge. 
A Quaker from Cromeell’s Army: James 
M. R. Brailsford. (Swarthmore Press. — 6s. 
Horace Walpole. A Memoir. By Austin Dobson. New 
Edition. (Oxford University Press. 10s. 6d.) 

Natura History :-—The Life of the White Ant. By Maurice 
Maeterlinck. Translated by Alfred Sutro. (Allen and 
Unwin. 6s.) Life of the Spider. By J. H. Fabre. 
Trenslated by A. Teixeira de Mattos. (Hodder and 
Stoughton. 2s. 6d.) 1 Bird Book for the Pocket. By 
Edmund Sandars. (Oxford University Press. 7s. 6d.) 

Literary :— Mood Without Measure. By Richard Church. 
(Faber and Gwyer. 2s. 6d.) The Poems of Richard 
Crashaw. Edited by L. C. Martin. (Oxford University 
Press. 21s.) Table Talk of John Selden. New Edition. 
(Quaritch. 7s. 6d.) Suhail. By Coleridge Kennard. 
(Richards. 10s. 6d.) An Introduction to the Study of 
Blake. By Max Plowman. (Dent. 4s. 6d.) -imuse- 
ments Serious and Comical. By Tom Brown. Edited by 
A. L. Hayward. (Routledge. 25s.) 


By Ramsay 
America’s Secret 


Refe ree. By Joe 
Travels, 1745— 
10s. Gd.) - 
Nayler. By 
6d.) ionien 


MisceLiaNeous :—The Book of Swimming and Diving. By 
Sir G. Hedges. (Hutchinson. 4s. 64d.) Nerves in 
Disorder. By Dr. A. T. Schofield. (Hodder and Stough- 
ton. 2s. 6d.) The Legacy of Israel. Edited by E. R. 
Bevan and (. Singer. (Oxford University Press. 10s.) 
- A History of Italian Painting. By O. S. Tonks. 
(Appleton. 15s.) -Education in Australia. Edited by 
G. S. Browne. (Macmillan. 21s.) 

Nove s :—Peter Lancelot. By John Gunther. (Martin 
Secker. 7s. 6d.) Pretty Creatures. By William 
Gerhardi. (Benn. 6s.) Here We Ride. By Anthony 
Bertram. (Allen and Unwin. 7s. 6d.) Dew of the 
Sea and Other Stories. By Horace Annesley Vachell, 


(Cassell. 7s, 6d.) 
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Seaside Touring from the Country 


Iv has become a habit of motorists going on holiday to make 
for an interesting seaside place, and from there to tour nearby 
inland beauty spots. Not many think of reversing this 
process. Yet within easy distance of many fine stretches of 
coastline there exist excellent country centres which afford 
motor tourists a wider field of exploration than can any 
coast town, without restricting their enjoyment of the sea. 


One of the most suitable examples of the kind of inland 
centre I mean, is Crowborough, in Sussex. It is situated on 
the edge of a lovely forest, eight hundred feet above sea-level. 
Its scenery is superb, its views extending over at least three 
counties. It possesses one of the most noted golf courses 
in Britain and two of the very finest hotels, besides numerous 
other houses affording accommodation. In every respect it 
forms an ideal motoring centre ; yet how many visitors go 
to Crowborough with the express intention of touring the 
South Coast? Less than an hour's run by car from Crow- 
borough will take you to Eastbourne—one of the most beauti- 
ful of coastal towns— while Hastings, Bexhill, Newhaven and 
Brighton can be reached in an hour by other roads. It will 
indeed be found a pleasant change to journey to these watering- 
places one after the other and enjoy your fill of seaside enter- 
tainment and yet be able to return at will to the comfort and 
seclusion of your temporary country home. When interest 
in the sea-coast dwindles, there is other diversion at hand in 
a series of tours in a wide historic area. 


Battle Abbey, Bodiam and Hurstmonceaux Castles, and 
Pevensey can easily be included in one day’s itinerary. And 
what prettier villages can you wish to see than some of those 
round the Kent-Sussex boundary, as, for instance, Northiam, 
Hawkhurst, Ticehurst, Burwash, Heathfield, Cranbrook and 
Goudhurst ? There are many others, too, of equal beauty 
and interest, connected by well-kept by-roads which are a 
joy to use. In fact, very few counties are able to boast of 
such excellent connecting roads, however unimportant these 
may seem to any but motorists wishing to use them. 


That famous spa, Tunbridge Wells, is, moreover, within a 
few minutes’ reach by car, and has two good golf courses to 
appeal to visitors. Because of these courses and those famous 
links of the Royal Ashdown Forest Club, no golfer can ever 
become tired of his stay in Crowborough. - Another country 
resort of the same kind is Hindhead, which is a similar distance 
from the coast, is situated well above sea-level, is surrounded 
by glorious country and offers fine hotels and good golf to 
visitors. 


Crowborough and Hindhead are, however, only two of the 
numerous places of this kind which many motorists, after 
they have once visited them, will make their definite choice 
in preference to seaside towns. 


C, A. R. 


Insurance 


WITH OR WITHOUT PROFITS ?—IL. 
I was explaining last week the reasons for a with-profit 
life policy in a first-class assurance company being a 
more attractive contract than non-participating assurance. 
For a large group of policy holders, this is unquestionably 
true, but there is something to be said on the other side. 
The rate of premium for non-profit policies is substantially 
less than for those which share in the surplus. Thus, 
if we take endowment assurance for £1,000 effected at 
age twenty-five, and payable at age sixty, or at death 
if previous, the rates of premium are £28 14s. 2d., and 
£21 5s. 10d. respectively. This means that for a premium 
of £100 a year we can obtain a policy that shares in the 
profits for £3,483, and a non-participating policy for 
£4,697, or about 35 per cent. more at the outset. Since, 
as I have previously explained, a large measure of 
protection for dependants is frequently a matter of 
great importance, these figures seem to constitute a 
substantial argument in favour of non-profit policies in 
certain cases. If we look more closely into the matter, 
we shall see that there is not much in this contention, 
The following table compares the two :— 
35-YeEAR ENDOWMENT ASSURANCE. 
Age 25 at entry. Premium £100 a year. 
Sum Assured. Sum Assured. 


Year. With Profits. Non-Profit. Loss. Gain. 
£ £ £ £ 
1 3,560 4,697 1,137 —- 
10 4,329 4,697 368 — 
13 4,618 4,697 79 — 
14 4,723 4,697 — 26 
20 5,381 4,697 a 684 
30 6,687 4,697 — 1,990 
35 7,454 4,697 — 2,757 


It will be seen that after fourteen years the sum assured 
by the participating policy becomes greater than that 
on the non-profit plan at the same annual cost, and 
towards the end of the endowment period the superiority 
of the profit-sharing policy is very marked. 

We should also remember that the deaths at first 
are very few, and that out of 1,000 men assuring at age 
twenty-five, only about eighty-four will die in the first 
thirteen years, so that nine hundred and sixteen people 
would gain by taking with-profit policies, most of them 
very considerably, while only eighty-four would incur 
losses by comparison with what they might have done. 
When the probabilities are so overwhelmingly in favour 
of with-profit assurance, it is a pity, as a general rule, 
to take anything else, provided we choose a life office 
with a large bonus-earning capacity. 

In these days bonuses are becoming exceedingly large, 
and it will probably be desirable to charge lower rates of 
premium for with-profit policies, so giving for a stated 
premium a larger amount of assurance at the outset 
and smaller bonuses in the future. 

There are various ways in which this has been done. 
The Scottish Provident Institution has long worked a 
special system for whole-life policies under which the 
rates of premium are not much higher than those usually 
charged for non-profit assurance. No bonuses at all 
are paid until such time as the premiums, if accumulated 
at 4 per cent. compound interest, would amount to the 
sum assured, At the end of this period, a substantial 
bonus is given, and thereafter the policy shares in the 
surplus available for distribution. 

Another plan provides a low rate of premium by 
discounting future bonuses and allowing this discounted 
value in reduction of premium from the outset. This 
plan also produces a rate of premium little in excess of 
that for non-profit policies. 

The system, however, usually provides that if the bonus 
declared is less than the bonus discounted, the policy 
holder has to make good the difference. This is perfectly 
fair, but is apt to be misunderstood and to cause 
disappointment. Thus, there are already ways in which 
low premiums for with-profit policies can be arrived at, 
and it may be that in no distant future we shall see many 
companies reducing their premiums for participating 
policies, and providing for smaller bonuses. 

WILLIAM SCHOOLING, 
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Church 
Ipastoral=Li0 
Soctety 


Our Waiting List. 
At the June Committee, in addition to certain other help 
given, Grants were made fot 
12 Additional Workers, 
viz.:— 6 Curates 
4 Lay Agents 
2 Women Workers 


Grants are now in force for 
693 Curates 
147 Lay Agents 
272 Women Workers 


In addition, the C.P.....S. Ordination Fund is assisting 
43 Ordinands in ‘heir training for the Ministry. 


Subscriptions and Donations will be gratefully received by 
Tue SECRETARIES, 


Church Pastoral=£id Lociety 


Faleon Court, 32, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 4. 




















Every Year a Bonus Year 





NATIONAL MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSOCIATION 


OF AUSTRALASIA Ltd. 


Established 1869. 


Funds £25,000,000. Income £3,500,000 


1926 DISTRIBUTION 
EXCELLENT BONUS RESULTS. 


Whole Life Policies Endowment Assurances 
(Table 1.) (Table IV.—60) 
BONUSES commence at BONUSES commence at 

- : 
£2 4 0% for first year £2 6 0% for first year 


and increase with age 
and increase to £3 5 0% 


of Policies to £4 8 0% 
per annum. 


per annum. 


BONUSES DECLARED ANNUALLY. 





Exceptionally Low Premiums. Liberal Conditions. 





London Office: 5 CHEAPSIDE, E.C. 2. 


H. W. MEYERS, Manacer. 

















The leaf retains its natural exquisite and 
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WHY ARE ALL THE 
FINEST CIGARS 
HAND MADE? 


BECAUSE the delicate texture of 
Quality Cigar Tobacco will not allow 
of hard surface handling. 


THAT IS WHY 


” Mnaizahs 


WHIFFS 
HAND MADE 





delicate flavour. 


Try them, and you will appreciate the 
difference between a Hand Made Cigar 
and the machine made article. 


12 for 2/- 25 for 4/2 


From all Tobacconists. 
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youll like “Poj,: 
for3 Reasons 


1. MADE BY MURRAY’S—makers 
of Murray’s Mellow Mixture— 
whose 120 years’ reputation is 
your assurance of value. 


PURE VIRGINIA TOBACCOS— 
Only Virginia Tobaccos—care- 
fully selected and long matured 
—are used in “ Polo.” 


A NEW BLEND which gives you 
a real quality cigarette of 
exclusive flavour at a popular 
price. 


All Tobacconists sell “ Polo.” 


PC ‘OLO 


Cure Virginia 
Cigarettes 





Plain or 10/2 Ge Cork-Tipped 


BCM/MELLOW 





ee en 





1,180 
Offices. 


Agents 
Everywhere. 
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NATIONAL PROVINCIAL 
BANK LIMITED 


Paid-up Capital - : -  £9,479,416 
Reserve Fund - - -  §£9,479,416 
Deposits, &c. (December, os £260,126,125 


HEAD OFFICE: 15 BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2 





BANKING, both HOME and OVERSEAS. 





Savings Department : 
SMALL ACCOUNTS OPENED. 





TRUSTEESHIPS and EXECUTORSHIPS UNDERTAKEN. 





AFFILIATED BANKS: 
COUTTS & CO. 
GRINDLAY & Co., Ltd. 


Bank of B-itish West Africa Limited, Lloyds & National Provincial Fo-eizm Bank Ltd 
P.& O. Banking Gorporation Limited. The British Italian Ban‘ing Corporation Limited 














Make a particular point 


powerful and perfectly 
even hydraulic four- 
wheel braking, bringing 
the car to . standsiill 


of seeing this luxurious 
car. 

It represents Triumph 
design and workman- 


ship at their best. without the slightest 
It is as distinctive suggestion of a skid. 
in line as in per- May we give you full 
formance — accelera- details of this good 
tion, 10 mp.h. to 30 British car? Saloon, 
m.p.h. on top in 12 with Dunlop balloon 
secs.; deceleration, 50 tyres, £495; 3/4 
m.p.h. to stop in 3l yds, Saloon Coupé, £475; 
—outstandingly good Tourer, £395; 2/3 
acce'eration, backed by Seater, £395. 
Simple deferred terms arranged. 
Ltd., Coventry. Londomw: 218 Gt. Portland 


a Cycle Co., 
St. W.1. Leeds: 53 Vicug Lane. 


Manchester: 160-162 Deansgate, 
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There is something more solid 
behind CASTROL claims than words, 
or even sporadic success. CASTROL 
prestige is built on conscientious endea- 
vour to give the best that science can 
produce. 


The reputation of Wakefield 
CASTROL as the Aristocrat of Lubri- 
cants is unassailable. Every test brings 
it fresh laurels—every new user adds 
testimony to its irreproachable quality. 


And so the reasoned recommenda- 
tion of over 200 of the World’s Leading 
Motor Manufacturers is to use— 


WAKEFIELD 














—the Product of an all-British Firm. 





C.C. WAKEFIELD & CO. LTD., Wakefield House, Cheapside, London, E.C.2 
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Finance—Public and Private 


Harassing the Taxpayer 


Ir looks as though there might have to be a reversal of 
opinion with regard to Mr. Winston Churchill's Budget 
for the current fiscal year. It was regarded as one of its 
good features at the time that the absence of any Increase 
31 the Income Tax marked a recognition of the supreme 
need for a revival in general business industry ; if, indeed, 
revival is possible under the present burden of taxation. 
Now, however, that the Finance Bill has been published, 
alarm has been excited by the fact that it bristles with 
clauses which threaten to make the measure a veritable 
instrument of torture, and, what is more important, an 
instrument calculated seriously to handicap commercial 
and financial activity. Indeed, although I have headed 
this article ** Harassing the Taxpayer,” it would have 
been equally correct to have rendered it “ Harassing 
Industry.” 
To Prevent Evasion. 

It can at once be admitted that the aim of the Inland 
Revenue Authorities, on behalf of the Exchequer, is to 
make it diflicult for taxpayers to evade the proper claims of 
the tax-gatherer, and with that aim everybody, of course, 
must agree. However much we may object to high 
taxation, and however much we may criticize public 
expenditure, the fact remains that when Parliament has 
once sanctioned the imposts it is the duty of all law- 
abiding citizens to comply with the requirements of the 
law. Those who evade its demands are evading their 
duties as citizens and are passing on the burden to others 
more conscientious, but probably less able to bear the 
strain, for unfortunately experience shows that it is often 
the well-to-do who elaborate schemes to avoid some of 
the admittedly burdensome demands of Income and 
Super Tax. 

Monopo.uist TyRANNIES. 

All the same, it behoves all public bodies, and for that 
matter private enterprises, to devise means for protecting 
their revenues from the attempts of the fraudulent, 
without unduly harassing the much greater number of 
honest people. Unfortunately, however, we find that the 
more the public body or company enjoys the position of 
the monopolist, the greater is the advantage taken of the 
position to harass the general public. Because there are 
a few people who endeavour to defraud the railways, 
season-ticket holders are penalized, even at small country 
stations where they are well known, by a daily and nightly 
inspection of tickets, and in default of production are 
treated as though they were intending to defraud the 
company ; while even in the height of the holiday season 
the traveller's journey is made wearisome and (rritating 
by struggling through small barriers on to overcrowded 
platforms. Often when he reaches his train Ie has to 
submit to incessant inspections of the ticket for which he 
has paid a heavy post-War price and for which probably 
he has failed to find even a seat for his journey. And in 
the last Finance Bill it looks as though, because of a few 
individuals who were attempting to evade Income or 
Super Tax claims, the whole community was to be 
harassed by regulations of an unnecessarily inquisitorial 
character, while the arbitrary powers reserved to the 
authorities are truly alarming. 

Ilow Evasion 1s EFFECTED. 

I have already said that the Inland Revenue Authori- 
tics have some ground for assuming that attempts are 
occasionally made by some Super Tax payers to escape 
from the full demands of the Exchequer. There are 
means well known on the Stock Exchange by which it is 
often possible for those holding large amounts of Govern- 
ment Stocks to sell on the night before they are quoted 
“ex ’-dividend on the Stock Exchange, and to buy back 
next morning “‘ ex *’-dividend. The half-yearly interest 
is sacrificed, but it is generally recovered in the lower price 
paid for the stock ‘‘ ex ” the dividend, and the Exchequer 
is the loser by the operation. Not, of course, that the 
Exchequer always loses the Income Tax altogether, 


though should the sale happen to have been made to some 
foreign institution it is even possible that there may be 
a total loss. But in any case the stock would probably 
have been sold to other than Super Tax payers, and con- 
sequently, instead of 6s. or more in the £, the Government 
will get only 4s. or less. There are other ways too in 
which by selling War Loan and purchasing an equivalent 
amount of bonds which have conversion rights into War 
Loan, Super Tax payments are evaded, while I have even 
heard of quite profitable transactions of this character 
being based in the first place upon borrowed money. 
It is no part, however, of this article to indicate to the 
uninitiated plans for evading taxation, and I have only 
referred to the matter in passing by way of recognizing 
that the Inland Revenue Authorities have undoubtedly 
grounds of complaint. In another direction, too, namely 
by what are known as “ one-man *’ companies, cfforts are 
often made to evade Super Tax and Death Duties. 


“ec 


CurE Worse THAN DIsEAse. 

But having made all these admissions it is pretty clear 
from an examination of the various clauses in the new 
Finance Bill that the remedy is to be worse than the 
disease, for the new clauses affecting companies are 
harassing and absurd to the last degree. I fear that 
the arbitrary powers conferred on the authorities 
will undoubtedly interfere with the accumulation of 
those reserves which are always a source of strength to 
industrial enterprises, and which moreover were never 
more greatly needed than at the present time. And, 
again, in the attempt to prevent the evasion of Super Tax 
by the sales of Government Stocks cum dividend, it 
looks as though the new regulations, if carried out, would 
mean that in many cases the Exchequer would get the 
tav twice over, from the buyer and the seller, which, of 
course, would be against the public interest and rights. 


INADEQUATE AMENDMENTS, 

In response to the storm of criticism aroused in business 
circles by the inquisitorial and interfering character of 
the Finance Bill proposals, Mr. Churchill has tabled a 
number of amendments which, however, are not considered 
to go anything like far enough. It is true an important 
modification is promised in connexion with the objection- 
able clauses which give power to Government officials to 
interfere with matters of domestic company finances, 
inasmuch as all companies whose shares are quoted on 
the Stock Exchange or in which the ordinary investor is 
interested to a reasonable extent are excluded from its 
scope, as also are subsidiary companies. But even so, 
the result is to make Income Tax and Super Tax law 
considerably more complicated, for all the objectionable 
provisions remain and it is left to the individual to prove 
that he comes under the exemptions in order to obtain 
relief. 

Root Cause or THE TRovusBle. 

Nor is it possible to ignore one feature of the situation 
which more than any other perhaps deserves attention— 
viz., the enormous growth in the National expenditure 
which is responsible for the heaviness of the taxation 
which is crushing the business enterprise of the country. 
I do not hesitate to say that if the same zeal and the same 
ingenuity were experienced for a period in striving for 
economy in National expenditure, which at present are 
displayed in raising the requisite amount of revenue to 
meet the expenditure, we should be faced with a 
situation very different from that with which we are con- 
fronted to-day. Indeed, it would be well if the irritation 
caused by the absurd character of the regulations in the 
new Finance Bill should serve to concentrate attention 
once more upon the root cause of the evil—namely, 
excessive expenditure followed inevitably by excessive 
taxation. It is a theme on which much has been written in 
these and other columns, but I am afraid it will require 
a much greater agitation than that which has been 
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fomented at present to bring about those economies 
without which we shall never have a return to real pros- 
perity and industrial activity. The record of the present 
Government in the matter of National Economy is dis- 
@ppointing in the extreme. ; 
Artnur W. Kippy. 


Financial Notes 


CENTRAL BANKS CONFER. 
In view of the extent to which the international financial 
outlook is affected by the policy of the Central Banks of the 
leading countries, it is not unsatisfactory to learn from the 








New York cables that there will very shortly be some con- 
versations in New York between the Governor of the Vederal | 
Reserve Bank in that city and the Governor of the Bank of | 
England, the President of the Reiechsbank and the Deputy- 
Governor of the Bank of France. It is by no means thie first | 
time that some of these gentlemen, at all events, have held 
informal conversations respecting Central Bank policy, and it 
is not improbable that we might have seen even higher money 
rates at the various centres if there had not been a certain 
amount of mutual understanding and co-operation between 
the Central Banks. Latterly, however, there has been a good 
deal of disturbance, and one cannot help thinking unnecessary 
disturbance, of money rates in connexion with the artificial 
pegging of the French franc at 124, a policy which has 
involved the accumulation by the Bank of France of huge 
foreign credits and some considerable buying of gold here and 
in the United States. It is satisfactory, therefore, to know 
that the Deputy Governor of the Bank of France will be 
amongst those who are about to meet in New York. In view | 
of the many post-War problems, including the great expan- | 
sion of credit and large capital requirements on the part of 
many countries, there is all the greater need for economy in 
the matter of gold movements ; and such economy can pro- 
bably be best achieved by co-operation between the four 
banks which play so great a part in controlling credit and 
gold movements all over the world. 
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MARKETS AND MONEY. 


Although the Stock Markets as a whole show signs of 
returning confidence, in the absence of further heavy with- 
drawals of gold from the Bank of England in the last few 
weeks, it is evident that hopes of easier money conditions 
have now practically disappeared, and this has been refiected 
in rather lower prices for the longer-dated securities in the 
Gilt-edged market, and some exchanging from these securities 
into 5 per cent. War Loan for the sake of the higher return. 
When money becomes cheap, investors appear to fight shy of 
the War Loan because the Government has the right to 
repay it at par after 1929, but it is clear that only a protracted 
period of very easy money conditions would permit of 
appreciably higher prices for longer-dated securities and 
justify a conversion operation in which the 5 per cent. War 
Loan holder could be given definite notice of repayment 
and be made to take cash for a security giving a much lower 
interest yield. Consequently such stocks as the 3} per cent. 
Conversion Loan and the 4 per cent. Funding Loan have been 
slightly dull, while the 5 per cent. War Loan has improved. 

A. W. K. 


Key to Old Testament Questions 


1. Prov. xxx. 31.——2. Ez. xxi. 21.——3. Jer. iii. 18.——-4. A 
loaf of bread, a good piece of flesh, and aflagon of wine: 1 Chron. 
xvi. 3.——5. Peleg.: Gen. x. 25 and 1 Chron. i. 19.-_—6. Lest 
he be wise in his own conceit: Prov. xxvi. 5.———-7. Gopher wood : 
Gen. vi. 14.——8. House of bread.-——9. Elm: Hos. iv. 13.—— 
10. Elijah, about Jehoram: 2 Chron. xxi. 13.-——1l. Six cities. 


For the man who accidentally killed another: Num. xxxv. 6. - 
12. Athaliah, mother of Ahaziah: 2 Chron. xxii. 3.-——-13. By 
a whirlwind: 2 Kings ii. 11. 
KEY TO LETTER ON PAGE 20. 
“Can that which is unsavoury be caten without salt ? or is there 
any taste in the white of an egg ? ”—Job, chap. vi., verso 6. 








LIBERTY’S TILO-LEUM 


GIVES THE 


PICTURESQUE EFFECT 
OLD WORLD RED-TILED FLOOR 


OBTAINABLE ONLY OF 





1s. 6d. net. 


* CORNHILL 


Edited by LEONARD HUXLEY, LL.D. 
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TIIE LONDON CIIILD'S SUMMER HOLIDAY. By D. G. Ward 
DICKON: A Short Story. By Winifred F. Peck. 
IN A LONELY SHIELING: A Poem By D. S. Leonard. 
JAMES BOSWELL, Esa. By J. R. Macphail. 
GHALIB TILE EXILE, By Fulanain. 
FROM CALIFORNIA EASTWARD IN 13868. By John H. Hubback. 
BULGARIAN FOLKSONGS. By Elizabeth Marriage Mincoff. 
THE LINER: A Short Story. By IT: k Watson. 
THE WORSHIP OF MITHRAS. 
By Lieut.-Colone! G. R. B. Spain, C.M.G., F.S.A. 
THROUGH THE RAILINGS: A Short Story By Martin Calne. 
A HUNTER AND HUNTING EXPERIENCES IN RHODESIA: I 
By H. R. Cumming. 





| LITERARY CROSSWORD: ‘Savoy Operas.’ By Agrippa, 








| LONDON : JOHN MURRAY. 





REAL 


Rare apples from Pastoral Devon’s renowned orchards on sunny 
banks of River Dart, near Paignton seashore, and inborn skill 
in the Apple Mills, go to make our Cyders rare, delicious drink, 
TASTE and see how good these Cyders are. Four different 
kinds, including our non-intoxicant “SYDRINA,” are sent 
FREE, if 1/6 is enciosed to cover cost of packing and postage. 
JNO. SYMONS & Co., Ltd., Apple Well, TOTNES, DEVON. 














A well cut Loose Cover 
has that effect of finish which every woman appreciates 
tailor-made garment. It always looks the work of an 

Storys are Loose cover specialist« 
ESTIMATES FREE. 


in a good 
expert cutter 


STORY’S 


49-53 KENSINGTON HIGH STREET, WwW. 
Story & Co., Ltd. 














Waterman's 


The name Waterman’s is 
recognised the world over as 
the Standard in Fountain 
Pens. There are many Water- 
mans in use to-day which were 
purchased 30 to 40 years ago 
—and they still write perfectly. 


The more a man knows about 
Fountain Pens the more he 
INSISTS on Waterman’s—the 
lifetime service pen. 


4A 


Watermans (deal) Fountam Pen 


WL 


See Waterman’s latest—the Stainless Ripple-Rubber pen, 21/- & upwards. 
Three Types: “ Regular” Type, from 12/6; “ Safety” Type, from 17/6; 










“ Self-filling”” Type (with Patent Lever), No. 52, 17/6; No. 54, 22/6; 
No. 55, 27/6; No. 56, 32/6; No. 58, 42/-. Clip-Cap, 1/- extra. Presentation 
Pens in Silver and Gold. OF STATIONERS AND JEWELLERS 


The “Pen Book” free on request. 


i. G. SLOAN, Ltd., The Pen Corner Kingsway, London, W.C.2 





LIBERTY & CO., Ltd., REGENT ST., W. 1. Coloured IHustration Free. 
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Lausanne -_ | 
Lake of Ou chy 


Geneva 


SWITZERLAND | 
Splendid All-Year-Round Resort. 


CENTRE FOR LOVELY AND MOUNTAIN EXCURSIONS. 
NUMEROLS FIRST! SHOPS Rencwned Cscctors—Famous 
. NO TAXES. 
ROWILNG— FISHING. 
Sports Centre of French Switzerland. Easily reached from everywhere, 
LONDON - PARIS - 5 IMPLON MILAN - ORIENT LINE. 
§ hours from Paris. Four direct trains daily in each direction. 
Sieeping Cars in Night Express. 


—_—————_ RECOMMENDED HOTELS 


Schools 
TENNIS—GOLI 
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BEAU RIVAGE ‘ so DE LA PAIX is 
LAUSANNE-PALACE .. oe WINDSOR AND MONTANA 14 
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Why Suffer from Indigestion? 


Many sufferers from INDIGESTION, HEARTBURN, 
FLATULENCE, etc., ai repeated trials of various remedies, 


ier 


have found in Dr. Jenner’s Absorbent Lozenges the only thing 
that brought relief. There must be many other sufferers who 
would derive the same benefit from their use, and who only need 


to try them to be convinced of their efficacy. 





These lozenges are made by Savory & Moore, from Dr. 
Jenner’s original presceriy 1. They are quite harmless, contain- 
i! thing in th nature of a drug, and act simply by 
neutralisi acidity. It is generally found that their use for a 
shi t dispels all unpleasant symptoms and enables an 
ordinary ciet to be resumed without fear of indigestion. 

The lozenges pros effective even in cases of long standing. 
They are especially useful in relieving FLATULE NCE and 
is \I P iT ATION, at night, which so frequently causes 
s] 1C8S, 

Boxes 
A FREE SAMPLE. 
of | Jenner ube sorbe Le on application. Mention 
ti ( s: Savory & “Me re, ‘e a. Chemists to The King, 
14 id Street, Ee 5 Wes 5 





The new bonuses declared by the “ Old Equit- 
able’ are so large that if they are 
tinued in the future at the same rate— 
as probable—an assurance of 
£1,000 effected at age 25, payable at age 
60 or previous death, and costing £28 a 
year, will produce £1,921 at the end of 
the term, £941 than the 
premiums paid, 


con- 


seems 


or more 


Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 
(Founded 1762) 


19 Coleman Street, EC. 2 


London, 


No shareholders No commission 














“Life without Barneys is 
merely a drab existence,” 
writes this Scottish 
judge of good Tobacco 


On certain things the judgment of the Scot is 
regarded as the final word. And without claiming 
for him absolute authority in the matter of pipe 
Tobaccos, it must be admitted that he possesses 
a keen discernment. 

Think of the famous pipe Tobaccos. 
of them come from the North. 
Scot a Tobacco inst be good. 


Nearly all 
To satisfy the 


Barneys was born in Edinburgh not so many years ago. 


And whilst, to-day, it can be bought in New York and 
Calcutta, there are odd places at home sufficiently isolated 
to make postal purchase advisable. From such a source— 
a Manse in the Highlands—the makers of Barnevs 
received the following :— , 
“Tul you be so good as to let me have by 
“return a half-pound tin of Barneys Mixture, 
“for which I enclose Postal Order for 9 
“Tf tobacco and postage should cost more, you 


eS 
can 
oe 


just let know. J trust to you to 
send it on at as my jar is empty, and 
“life without Barneys is merely a drab 
** existence.” 


we 


mire 
Once, 


, “oo «14 : ape os 13 
Yours very sincerety, ° . 


The original letter can be verified at the London Office 
address. We print it gratefully and with pride. Not 
o-*, has a product fame in its Home district. 


Barneys is medium. It suits {| Parsons Pl ny is B arneys 


most vel ers. Punchbowle ; mild—a blessir » the cigarette 
is its full-strength form— | man who wou id like to become 
favoured by the big men of | a pipe-smoker ... In all three 


strengths the 
tee is enclosed. 


Outcdk OTS, 
almost like 


o 2oz.tin2/3: 3strengths 


Barneys (medium), Parsons Pleasure (mild), Punchbowle (full strength). 


to whom a pipe is Barneys guaran- 


a meal. 


Of gocd Tobacconists — everywhere. 


Made by John Sin Ltd., Bath Lane, 
also at Edinburgh London Offices: 24 


clair, Newcastle-upon-Tyne; 


Holborn, E.C.1. 
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A tribute 
to taste. 


Like a wine of rare 

vintage, the distinctive 

charm of GOLD 

BLOCK satisfies the 

taste of connoisseurs 
in pipe-tobacco, 









loz. Packet 1/4 
2o0z. Packet 2/8 
dlb. Tin 5/4 


FINE VIRGINIA, 
CUT PLUG, 


GB5s 











BOILERS 


AND BEESTON RADIATORS 


FOR CENTRAL HEATING. 


Will thoroughly warm your house and save 
half the fuel as compared with open fires. 


Every room will be 
comfortably heated at 
a cost of 2d. per 
day, or approximately 


10lbs. of fuel. 


Burns slowly through 
the night without 
attention 











All Heating Engineers 
supply and fix. 





Can easily be stoked by a lady. 


WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET: 
THE BEESTON BOILER CO., Ltd., 
BEESTON, NOTTS. 


























LONDON 73. ROCKIES 
IN 12 DAYS 


Without the slightest discomfort the 
turmoil of city life can be exchanged 
for the serenity of the Canadian 
Rockies in twelve days by Canadian 
Pacific ocean and rail services. 


REDUCED RATES 


A holiday in Canada is easy to arrange 
if advantage is taken of the reduced 
rates available from May to October 
for independent tours by Canadian 
Pacific. 


A TOUR DE LUXE 


An exclusive personally conducted 
tour is being arranged from Europe to 
the Pacific Coast of Canada and back. 
The party will leave Liverpool July 29 
(Belfast and Glasgow a day later), 
by the Canadian liner ** Montclare.”’ 
Cost for ocean and rail travel, hotels, 
meals, sight-seeing and _ gratuities, 
£195 inclusive. Seven weeks — 


12,000 miles. 
For detailed itineraries apply— 


CANADIAN PACIFIC 


62-65 Charing Cross (Trafalgar Square), S.W.1, 
103 Leadenhall Street, E.C. 3, LONDON, or local agents 


e verywhe re. 











SUCCESSFUL ae 


Human happine and a stable civilization it 


: V 
upon wise and_ he: ilthy marriage as their ned roc that it 
surely a form of madness to allow men and women » approac! it 
in the spirit of ignorance and unpreparedness which ‘hi is been u a 
during the last few generations. It m ay well be doubted if ever 
there was a time w hes n literatu re of the right » was needed 
more than it is to-day. There are books that sap moral rength, 
that plant the seed of a noxious growth, that conceal the ugliness of 
sin and stupefy the tender conscience of the reader. T h irest’ way 
to defeat the bad is to multiply the good, and the books listed | ‘low 
contain only clean, honest, straightforward informatio: 
WISE WEDLOCK (BIRTH : 
CONTROL) by Dy. G. COURTENAY BEALE, 

A unique Book of Counsel. 


THE REALITIES OF MARRIAGE 
By Dr. G. COU ec age Bl 
An invaluable de to mat 


ri - , 6/9 


INTIMATE LETTERS TO pe yin 
HUSBANDS AND WIVES 
By Dr. G. COU RTENAY BEALE, 
Nothing like these studies of human rclation- 
ship has ever before appeared in print. 
THE CRITICAL AGE OF WOMAN 
By WALTER M, GALLICHA 
Every woman must possess this ielpfut Look. j 


MARRIAGE: BEFORE AND \ 


two works 


12/6 


AFTER By Dr. G. COURTENAY BEALE. 
Full of important information and advice con- 
veyed in a lucid and straightforward manner. 


THE PERFECT WIFE 
By Dr. G. COURTENAY BEALE. 
A book which every woman w ho is already 
married or contemplates marriage should 
read, 


THE COMPLETE HUSBAND 
By Dr. G. COURTENAY BEALE. 


1/2 


each or the 
three books for 


3/3 





A wonderful hook of advice for the Hushand 
of to-day and to-morrow. 


THE PHYSIOLOGY OF SEX 
By Drs. TRALL and b/ ALLACE., 
The only authentic - illustrated edition 
Modernised and Revisee 


THE VEIL AND ween VISION 
ty WALTER M. GALLICHAN, 
A Novel of Absorbing Human Interest. 


13/- 
4/- 


Send now Cheque or P.O. and the books will reach you under plain 
cover by return post together with a copy of Health and Efficiency 


HEALTH PROMOTION, LTD., 


182 Efficiency House, Paternoster Square, London, E.C. 4. 
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c=} College Lemania, 
LAUSANNE, 
French Switzerland. 


Modern School of Languages 
and Commercial Subjects, 
with Leaving Diploma, 





Thorough study of French and practical preparation for 
Business Careers. French Holiday Classes at CHAMPERY, 
highly suited to boys and girls requiring healthy open- air 
life, sports and excursions. Excellent boarding, all comforts. 
Park. 

Prospectus on application. 




















JOURNAL OF = 
| PHILOSOPI Lic AL STUDIES 


PD 


LEADING CONTENTS FOR JULY, 
GOD AND THE WORLD. 
By PROFESSOR CLEMENT C. J. WEBB. 


| ANIMATE AND MECHANICAL MODELS 
OF REALITY. By J.C, GREGORY, BSc. [J , 


A FUNCTIONAL THEORY OF KNGWLEDGE in 
(PART I.). By PROFESSOR H. A. REYBURN. 


MIND : FROM THE STANDPOINT OF a | 
BIOLOGY. By PROFESSOR JULIAN S. HUXLEY. 


| A STUDY OF SANTAYANA. By D. McGHIE CORY. 
| THE BEARING OF ETHICS ON PSYCHOLOGY. 








By OLAF STAPLETON, M.A., Ph.D. 


Periodicals— 





Philosophical Survey—New Books 
Institute Notes. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON. W.C.2 





| 

| 

| Price 3s. 6d. Annual Su ’ 
| 

| 











| Maseve. LONGMANS ’ LIS T | 
HUNTING & STALKING THE DEER 


The Pursuit of Red, Fallow and Roe Deer in England 
and Scotland. 
By LIONEL EDWARDS, R.C.A., and t 
HAROLD FRANK WALLACE. 
With 8 Plates in Colours, and numerous Illustrations in Black- 
and-White by the Authors. 
Demy 4to. 63s, s. net. 


THE SERVANT OF ALL 


Pages from the Family, Social and Political Life of my 
Father, James Wilson. 
Twenty Years of Mid-Victorian Life. 
By EMILIE I. BARRINGTON 
(Mrs. Russell Barrington). 
Two Volumes. With Illustrations. 
8vo. 28s. net. 











“In some subtle way Mrs. Barrington 1 conveyed into her book 
the quiet happiness she felt i nily 
reviving memories of eighty years 
s0 remote that she had to tran 
Wilson’s de: ith drew a full and 





= alter Bagchot, by ut Mrs. 
un ampler setting.”—7 ii 


THE RUBAIYAT “OF KRAM RERK 
Gui KERR, Admiral, R.N., Mz ajor-General R.A.F. 


___Crown I6mo. Paper Covers. 2s. net. 











THE IDEAS OF THE FALL 
AND OF ORIGINAL SIN 


A Historical and Critical Study, being the Bampton 
Lectures for 1924. 
By the Rev. N. P. WILLIAMS, D.D., Fellow of Exeter 
College, Oxford. 
8vo. 2Is. net. 
“The most valuable contribution to doctrinal and_ historical 


theology made for many yea 
Dr. H. L. G rin the Church Times 


CONSCIENCE AND ITS PROBLEMS 
Ae ihe Ree KENNETH EG” KIRK, D.D., Fellow of Trinity 


College, Oxford. 
8yvo. 16s. net. 














‘THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW 


Contents. July, 1927. 3/6 net. 

THE ARCOS RAID AND AFTER By J. A. SPENDER 
| THE WORLD ECONOMIC CONTERENCE Py Sir GEORGE PAISH 
| THE POLITICAL SITUATION IN EGYPT By A. HULME BEAMAN 
{ 


| BRITISH FOREIGN SECRETARIFS By the Right Hen. H. A. L. FISHER 
| THE NEW WOMEN’S FRANCHISE BILI 
By Lady FRANCES BALFOUR, LL.D. D.Litt. J | 

THE GRACE OF GOD By the Rev. Dr. J, SCOTT LIDGETT 

D By B. S. TOWNROE | | 


| 
| INDUSTRIAL EVOLUTION IN FRA® 
By J. H. HARLEY 


THE NEW EI ROPEAN CONSTITUTIONS 


2 Al Li zy DE L’ACADEMIE I ANCAISE 
a ree BAN By G. TURQUET-MILNES 


By Don LUIGI STURZO | 


| ITALIAN OPERA 


| THE OPIUM SITUATION IN INDIA By the Rev. W. PATON 
WHEN WOMAN RULED—AND LOsT By iSisS j 
BLUFF By T. A. COWARD | 
FOREIGN AFFAIRS By GEORGE GLASGOW ! 
The Aungio-Russian Climax An FE: ional Bubble in Egypt. 


LITERARY SUPPLEMENT: REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 








THE GOLD STANDARD 
IN THEORY AND PRACTICE 
By R. G. HAWTREY. beans n 8vo. 3s. net. 
NE Ww NOV E LS 7 Se . 6d. net each 
THE RECOLLEC TIONS OF 
RODERICK FYFE 











4 Jor IN OXEN H. M. 


it It is a story cast o 
bio 
r ? women 1 our 
every ! 1 “re po le 
only I res 





WHIN FELL 


By PAMEL A HAMII -TON Cio a Cue oa am). 


chs irming novel with t the cor nt of that 
love inte t lherdecn Pre. 


LONGMANS, “GREEN & CO., LTD., 
39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 4. 

















~ SRaMctatanenUesepeeeststes gest cece ce sts cece te eeee see seee st eLeN 
FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. iS 
~e 

CONTENTS. JULY, 1927. SS 
THE DECAY OF PARLIAMENT. . be 
By Le-Con. Tut Hon. J. M. Kenwortuy, R.N., M.P. S O U T H A M E R I C A ro 

GREAT BRITAIN AND MOSCOW By “ Avour.” Fe 
ANGLO-RUSSIAN RELATIONS, By E. F. Wise, C.B. 3 
THE INTERNATIONAL ECONOMIC CONFERENCE. . 2 

"By Hon F, Srexper. REGULAR SAILINGS FROM i 

THE SURGE OF LIFE Ty pret axp wnat. Bre tues | BF SOUTHAMPTON AND. LIVERPOOL 
7 shod ok A » x od IK oO. Y “ oe ? ux 
DEVELOPMENT OF THE “ STATE” IDEA. Spt. & Seelnee BY MAGNIFICENTLY APPOINTED = 


SIR HERBERT SAMUEL AND THE LIBERAL PARTY. 
By James Cornett. 
THE CALL OF SEA AND SUN. By Cuartes W. DomviLte-F ire, 
MR. LLOYD GEORGE’S LAND POLICY. 
By Jupcr L. A, Aturrtry-Jones, K.C. 


THE SUN. By Proressor W. H. Picxerine. 
MACHIAVELLI—PATRIOT AND POLITICIAN. By Lucite Simpson. 
EBB AND FLOW: A MONTHLY COMMENTARY. By Stepuen Gwynn. 
THE VERMILION APOLLO. By F, Tennyson Jesse, 


CORRESPONDENCE: THE ELEVENTH NATIONAL BABY WEEK. 





LONDON. CHAPMAN & HALL, LTD. 





LINERS. 


SHORT TOURS TO FRANCE, SPAIN, PORTUGAL & MADEIRA 


THE ROYAL ™M. AIL e PACIF IC L INES 
Ls @TLANTIC HOUSE, MOCRGATF, ECa & AMERICA HOUSE STRELT, $.a 
@£80 AT BIRMINGHAM, sien sae merrell ¥ souTruAuPTOs 


iA 


POL A 42 RAS SF Af AB AS AA A? 4 
ee ht Vi TAGAR ARAN 444 


5 
a iz 
8 
VerereKene EPS VEY Se VA YF BEA tt. AY 4246 Ao oe 4 
RaSeSi beat ne ne ne ae ONERENE RE REBENERE SI REAE REBEL RIBERA AEBES ERLE RERESS 
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= Communism in India 


yypnrrerenneneey 





= By SIR J. 


= The 


= Progress and Perfection 


TRAE 


NU Au 


NINETEENTH CENTURY 
AND AFTER 


CONTENTS FOR JULY 
The Passing of National Churches 
By The RIGHT REY. The LORD BISHOP OF DURHAM 
The World Economic Conference of May, 1927 
ARTHUR SALTER, K.C.B. 


HYSTA SHESTRL LAUER WIR TRTT Meu ete ATTA ttt 
ii ddd nn | Hah in it tdi A i 








(Director of 


* Gooti’ 


By CAPTAIN R. R. OAKLEY 
Truth about Psychical Research 
By F. C. S. SCHILLER, D.Se. 

Early and Modern Cricket By ALFRED COCHRANE 
Chess in History and Fiction 

sy LIEUT.-COLONEL 
The Folklore of Edinburgh—lI. 
Superstitions of the Land 
Ismail the Magnificent 


F, E. WHITTON, 


By G. CLARKE NUTTALL 

By PIERRE CRABITES 

Ss e 

“By The REV. The HON. EDW ARD LYTTELTON, D.D, 
Jane Austen and a Forgotten Dramatist 

By M. ALDERTON PINK 

By PHILIP S, RICHARDS 








3s. net. 








post free. 


\SONSTABLE 10 & 12 ORANGE ST. W.C.2) ln 


Annual Subscription, 36s., 


















the Economic and Financial = 

Section of the League of Nations) = 
The Reforms and the Indian Army = 
by LIEUT.-COLONEL AUBREY ‘0’ BRIEN, C.LE., C.B.E. = 
3y STANLEY RICE = 


C.M.G. 22 
sy LEWIS SPENCE == 





Snares of Story-Telling = 











New Revised Edition. 


THE HUMAN HAIR: 


Why it Falls off or Turns Grey, and the Remedies. 
By PROF. HARLEY PARKER, 

Author of “Scalp Massage,” “Uric Acid and the Hair,” 
“ Alopecia Arcata,” “The Hair and the Nervous System,” 
etc., etc. 

“Everybody should read this little book.”—Scotsman. 
“The precepts he lays down for the management, preserva- 
tion, and restoration ‘of the hair are at once simple, lucid, 

and convincing.”—Medical Record. 
— 6d. from J. HARLEY PARKER, Ltd. oar ™, 
17 St. George’s Road, Belgravia, Londen, S.W. 


PM cn free. *Phone: ce “2215, 














ADCO—— 


TURNS 


GARDEN REFUSE 


INTO 

SYNTHETIC FARMYARD MANURE. 
lcwt, of ADCO makes from two to three tons of manure 
according to the class of rubbish treated. 

ADCO Accelerator, 28lb., 4/6; 56lb. 8/-; lewt. 


15/- 
for lawn mowings and soft green refuse). 


Standard ADCO, 28lb. 6/-; 56lb. 11/6; Icwt. 20/- 
(for all other garden rubbish and ren). 
Car. faid to nearest Goods Station. Cash with order. 
STOCKED BY ALL SEEDSMEN, STORES, &e. 
See that you obtain Adco in ou brande i 
bags which contain full d t 


=—=—=ADCO, LTD., 55 Harpenden, - Herts = 























yr. y~. yp, y™, a. 
SECOND-HAND AND RARE BOOKS 
The service given by this department is 
among the most exhaustive and dependable é 
4 in the country. We can generally show you s 
what rare books are available, or procure {% 
them for you if they are to be bought. ¢ 
We have just issued a new Catalogue of Works on S 
Art, Sporting and Coloured Plate Books, Natural 8 
4 History, Modern Authors, etc. 4 
Separate departments for new books, beautifully 4 
bound books, book-plates, and bookbindings, and 4 
a Room for the Children. 4 
4 
5 
4 LIMITED 
4 350 Oxford St., London, W.1 
*Phones—Maylair 1223 and 1224 
By Appointment to His Majesty the King 4 
SDAA ~ 
THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 
(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 
Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 2. 
West re Office: 17 Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 2. 
Ta ! up c al ‘ £4,000,000 
Reserve so ike eae ee. £3,810,000 
R rve Liability of Proprietors ‘under ‘the > Ch arter ... £4,000,000 
Letters a Credit and Drafts are issued and banking business of every 
description is transacted through the numerous branches of the Bank 
throughout Australia and New Zealand. Deposits for fixed periods received. 


ee 




















INSURANCE ? 
THE PRUDENTIAL 
OF COURSE |! 








DO 








A Pound wouldn't break anyone normally 
situated, but it will break the dreadful 
monotony of the mean streets for one poor 
child for a fortnight. 


WILL YOU 
THIS GOOD ACTION 


and send a Pound to-day for the 
CHILDREN’S COUNTRY HOLIDAYS 
FUND to The Earl of Arran (Room 4), 
18 Buckingham Street, Strand? This fund 
has given many thousands of poor neglected 
children a memorable and joyful chapter in 
their otherwise joyless and comfortless lives. 











Nearly 12% of the 


entire population of Australia—men, women and 
children—is numbered among the members of the 
Australian Mutual Provident : Society. ‘The Society 
is mutual—all surplus being distributed yearly to 
policy-holders. Low working expenditure and a 
fortunate mortality experience also benefit assurers, 
An A.M.P. policy not only assures life. It is a 
sound investment, giving the utmost profit and 
absolute security. The premium rates are low, and— 


EVERY YEAR IS A BONUS YEAR. 


Write for particulars now. 


AUSTRALIAN MUTUAL PROVIDENT 





London Office: Robert Thodey, F.1A. 
73-76, King William Manager for the 
St.. E.C. 4 nited Kingdom, 
Established in Australia, 1849 














ACTIVE DIRECTORSHIP. 


An organisation of International Magazine 
Publishers have an opening for an active Director 
who can invest £5,000 in 7% Cumulative Pre- | 
ference Shares in £50,000 Company. The | 
investment will be a part of an increased capital- 
isalion required for expanding on proved lines. | 
Beginning salary of £500 per year will be paid | 
exclusive of Director’s fees. The growth of the | 
business will provide an exceptional opportunity | 
for personal advancement. Apply Box 1426, 

apeatien, ©. 13 York nat. Covent Garden, W.C.1. 
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For the ‘Special Occasions’’ which occur every day 
Virginia " Cigarettes 
10 for 8° 20 for 1/4 | 
50 for 3/3 100 for 6/6 | 
WITH OR WITHOUT CORK TIPS | 
(Cork of pure natural growth) | 
Extra Quality Virginia | 











Authors, Auditors, Artists, Agents, Accountants, Academicians—all have need of 


SECCOTI NE, It Sticks Everything 


NO HEATING REQUIRED. 


STICKS EVERYTHING from a gumless postage-stamp to the mast of a ship. Read for instant use, never fails, always sticks, 
and makes a clean, neat job which will pi give wav. gid size in enamelled box fits the vest pocket. 
Free Booklet from McCaw, Stevenson & Orr, Ltd., Belfast. Sold everywhere, in Pin-Sioppered Tubes, 43d., 6d. and 9d. 








STOLL PICTURE THEATRE, Kingsway WHY SUFFER i in your  eteanaing years 


DAILY 2 to 10.45 p.m. (Sundays 6 to 10.30 p.m. New Prog.) ; , 
JULY 4th, 5th and 6th RICHARD DIX and Esther Ralston in Men y, Giddiness, Der eSeION, £AB0e , Heart Attacks, ete., 
* THE QUARTERB: ACK’ ao Edward Everett Horton and Marian are n irte! 1€ros 
Nixon in ** TAXI! TAXI! l P 


JULY 7th, 8th and 9th PATSY RUTH MILLER, George Jessel 205 Td ec 
and Vera Gordon in **‘ PRIVATE IZZY MURPHY”; Julanne ierf rapid and per- 
Johnston, Gertrude Astor and Robert Frazer in ‘*‘ DAME CHANCE,” 4 harm 


Special Attraction: SYD ROY’S LYRICALS. Desevipt r Benner vcs 26, Sun St., London,€.c.2 & 























AN APPEAL TO READERS OF ‘THE “SPECTATOR” || 


Fhe Foor Ciesgy |||) Boome Sas ou | 
s rec Pn cet gre tan WE || | “ARETHUSA” TRAINING SHIP 


hed | Are Training cver 1,000 Boys and Girls from 

President:—THE LORD BISHOP OF LONDON. all parts of the U.K. 

THE CONVALESCENT AND HOLIDAY FUND FOR THE 
ms POOR COUNTRY CLERGY, FUNDS anol NEEDED. 
ommitie f the Poor Clergy Relief Corporation earnestly ae ad -a rons = ee 
| T: sk for CONTRIBU TIONS TO THEIR FUND. ‘whitch is at “ | THEIR MAJESTIES THE KING & QUEEN. 
| y low ebb, FOR GRANTING HELP TO COUNTRY CLERGY- President: 

rovi ncial towns suffering from overwork and H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.G. 





to obtain few weeks’ *S 1 1 , 
me ee Ss ecks’ rest and 10,000 Boys have entered the Royal Navy and 





change. Cases are fre —_ it ‘whe re for 6, &, or 10 years sometim 2s 
| é , - ag . . Mercantile Marine. Many hundreds have 
|} even longer—a Clergyn 1as not had a single Sunday fror is 
Paris ile —— ees 7 = ; es wee 2 | emigrated to the British Dominions. 
It is requested that all sums sent for this special purpose may be |; 3,500 Girls have trained for Household 





|} marked ** Holiday Fund.” | | etc. ao 
The Society also makes large Grants periodically from its General _t hairman and Treasurer: 
Fund in times of emergency, and gives immediate assistance to the FRANCIS H, CLAYTON, Esq 











Clergy, their Widows, d Orphan Daughte rs in all Parts of the | Deputy Chai poe : wot ORD DARYNGTON., 

| Empire. At each Fortnich itly Meeting of the Committee some } Chairman of *‘ ethusa’’ Committee: 

| Hundreds of Pounds are dis trib uted in tins way. | | ——- SON e DEVITT, Esq 

| Cheques should be crossed ** Westminster Bank Ltd..” and made } tary: F. BRIAN PEL L Y. 
payable to MANDEVILLE Bb. PHIL L IPS, Secretary \| 184 SHAFTESBURY AV., LONDON, W.C. 2 
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after a very thorough 














Prepaid Classified Adverti t 
RATES. NHORTHAND Teachers’ Course.—The Central Em- \ ARTA GREY Training College, Salusbury Rd NW 
Two Shillings per line (a line we 36 letters). ployment Bureau for Women provides a thorough | 4 —Recognized by the Board of Educ. and Univ. 
Headings displayed in CAPITALS occupying the | practical training for Teachers of Shorthand and Type-| Lon. Prep. for Dip. in Teaching, Univ. of Lon.; Cy 
equivalent to a line charged as a “line. Vouchers sent | writing in preparation for Pitman’s and the Incorporated Feacher’s Cert.; Higher Cert. and Dip. of Nat. Fro 
only to advertisers whose announcements exceed 9 lines. | Phonographic Socie -p 3 ¥ us Homas.-—Apply Secretary, | Union. Students eligible for Board of Education grants 
— discounts : 21°, for G insertions; 5°%% for 13;) 54 Russell Square, W. i For partics. as to Hostels, &c., Prin., Miss K. L. Johnst 
. ) ) structions should reach 

ite PRET T. ior 1 Sgt “york Street, Corent Garden, \- Journal of Careers. —An illustrated monthly that | (1 REENLEAP THEATRE STUDIO (3a & Lares 
London, W.C'.2, with remittance to ensure insertion, not roves invaluable as a guide to carcers, scholarships Grove, 3.W. A Year's Training Course 
: later than Tuesday of each week. and Aiter-school education, Described as “ The last word | Dramatic Art suitab ie for the Educational World. Fj 
on careers, giving the soundest and most comp ete Summer School: Teachers’ Week, Aug. 22nd-27th. Shak 

information about careers and the way to train for them.” | spearian Producers and Actors: Aug, 29th-Sept. 1 

W. 1. 


. Corporation of London, 
investigation, found that on an average 655 blows 


of the Pole Axe were required by the Expert Slaughter- 
man to kill 400 animals-- whereas 1,259 shots of the 
Mechanical Killer were required to slaughter 1,255 


animals, 

All those who cere for the welfare of animals are asked 
to join the Humane Slaughter of Animals Association 
(Minimum Subscription, 2s. 6d.). The Association is 
working for the adoption of the Mechanical Killer 
throughout the Country, and literature dealing with the 
subject will be aay sent on application to NORMAN 
GiRanMAM, Hon. wretary, 5 John Street, Adelphi, 
London, W.C. 2 








TO LET 
TTRACTIVE furnished Flat, 


4 Hants. ; or Cottage, Somerleyton, 
suit two ladies. —Miss Matthews, Somerleyton, 


RY Cottage Old-World Village.- 5-roomed, 
with 2 tiny rooms. Ideal for week- ending. Fine 
views. 35 miles London. jaruain §£410.—Box 14335, 
the Spectator, 13 York Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 
, OF WIGHT. 


SLI 
| of Auguet and part Sept. Close to sea, bathing from 
house garden ideal for two families—24 beds— iarge 
rvoms. Mod. rent.—-Box 1430, Spectator. : 
i ADY has good-sized com. furn, bed-sittingroom in her 
LU house to let to lady. House recently dec... hot-water ; 





sea view, Southbourne’ 
6 months each, 
Lowestoft 








Furuished house to let for month 


cook : service: nse of drawing-room: consider. of indiv. 
com. Quiet sit. ; nr. bus routes & Clapham Com. ‘Tube 
Stn. Mod. terms.—M., 3 North Rd., Clapham Pk..S.W.4, 


PARTNERSHIP 
TORKING Partner desired by principal ot well- 
established high-class Finishing School to develop 
Science Department ; or amalgamation with 





\ 


Domestic 


similar school seeking new premises with grounds. 
Box 4. the Spectator, 13 York St., Covent Garden, W.C, 
y - ————— — RR 











APPOINTMENTS &e.. VACANT AND 


ANTED 
DVERTISER (in charge of well-known London 
Church, with wide experience as Schoolmaster and 
Private Tutor) desires work in dry and sunny climate 
Head-Mastership of Chu ch School, with Sunday duty, 
would be acceptable. Highest testimonials and references, 
tox 1433, The Speetator, 13 York Street, W.C. 2. 


aaa EDUCATION COMMITTER, 
/ 








TRURO TECHNICAL SCHOOLS (Mixed), 

Wanted. to begin duties in September, a Graduate 
Assistant) Master for Commercial subjects. Good 
qualifications in shorthand and book-keeping essential. 
A knowledge of French will be a recommendation. 

Salary in accordance with the Burnham Award for 
Technical Schools. 

Forms of application, to be returned not later 
July Tith, may be obtained (on receipt of 
and addressed foolseap envelope) from the 
Technical Schools, Truro. 

Ir. R. PASCOR, 


Secretary for 


than 
a stamped 
Principal, 


Education, 
nf. 


Truro, 


Education bepartm 
County Hall, 
June 27th, 1927 





HODES UNIVERSITY COLLEGE. 

(University of South Africa.) 
GRAHAMSTOWN, CAPE PROVINCL, 
SOUTH AFRICA, 


POST OF LADY WARDEN, 


Applications are invited for the Post of Lady Warden 
Oi the Women’s Residences, 

SALARY: £200 per annum rising by annual incre- 
ments of £15 to £260 per annum. Free furnished quarters 
are provided, with Board except during the long vaca- 
tions. 

TRANSPORT: 
subject to refund 
years. 

Applications, with copies of testimonials, all in tripli- 
cate, should reach the Secretary, Office of the High 
Commissioner for the Union of South Atrica, Trafalgar 
Square, WC. 2, from whom forms of application and 
further particulars may be obtained, not Jater than 


July 15th, 1927, 
R” AL HOLLOWAY COLLEGE, 
(University of London). 
LNGLEFPIELD GREEN, SURREY. 

The Governors will shortly appoint a Lady as resident 
ASSISTANT LECTURER in the Department of History, 
who will be expected to come into residence in October, 
1927. The work required will include Honours and Pass 
Lecture sin Modern History, and Intermediate and Pass 
B.A. Leetures in Ancient History. Applications, 
With six copies of testimonials, should be sent by first 
post on Thursday, July 14th, to the Principal, from 
whom all particulars may be obtained. 


WT. LEONARDS and ST. KATHARINES SCHOOLS, 
Ly ST. ANDREWS.--Wanted for September for 
St. Katharines, the Junior School of St. Leonards, 
two MISTRESS 
Trench, (b) Mathematics 
caso to havo char, 
Salary, Burnham Scale, 


_ £40 will be provided for transport, 
in the event of resignation within two 











, non-resident, to teach (a) Latin and 
and Geography, and in each 
of a Form and help with games, 

Apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS, 








ls. montily from 61 Conduit Str 





x Reg., Ilford. 





Mor Maids than employers ! 
yy omas journalist, graduate, 
wants temporary work.—Box 


SCHOLARSHIPS, &c. 
STUDY 





office 


1432, 


experience? 
Spectator. 





LECTURES, 
SCHOOL OF 


— RGH 
4 AND TRAINING, 


(Under the Auspices of the University.) 
The University of Edinburgh grants a 
GRADUATE DIPLOMA in Social Study, and 
VERSITY CERTIFICATE for non-graduates. 
The Courses for the Diploma and the University Cer- 
titicate are recognised as a Training for all branches 
of Social Work, including SETTLEMENT WORKERS, 
HOSPITAL ALMONERS, WELFARE SUPER- 
VISORS, CLUB LEADERS, &c. Special Courses are 
also arranged by the School for HEALTH VISITORS 


SOCIAL 


POsT- 
a UNI- 





Students may also enter for any individual class 
arranged by the School. 
The next Session commences on October 11th, 1927, 


and full particulars of all courses may be obtained from 
the Director, School of Social Study, University of 
Edinburgh, 

NORAH MILNES, 


age sg EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE COL- 

LELGE FOR TEACHERS, GROVE HOUSE, 
ROEHAMPTON LANE, S.W.15 DLEMONSTRA- 
TION SCHOOL, COLET GARDENS, W. KENSLNG- 
TON, W. 14. Chairman, Cc. G, Montefiore, D.D., M.A, 
Principal: Miss KE. KE. Lawrence.—For information 
concerning Scholarships, Loan Fund and Grant from the 
Board of Education apply to the Secretary. 


Director. 











— = = LAW § 0 C a 2 &%. 
The Council offer for award in July, 1928, 
THREE STUDENTSHIPS 
of the annual value of £40 each tenable by persons 


intending to bee solicitors, scribed 


Mn the 





me on conditions pre 


regulations, 

Copies of the regulations may be obtained by written 
or personal application to the 

PRINCIPAL'S SECRETARY, 


Tut Law Society, Bei; Yarr, W.C. 2, 





es ROYAL TECHNICAL COLLEGE, GLASGOW, 
sé HOOL ‘OF ( HE MISTRY. 

or and * Young ” Professor of Technic al ¢ ee mistry: 

Thomas Gray, D.Se L.D., Ph.D., F. 

Professor of Organic Chemistry : > Fors syth , 


Direct 





W ilson, 


D.Sc., Ph.D., F.LC. 
Professor of Tnorganic and Analytical Chemistry : 
R. M. Caven, D.Se., FLL 
Lecturer on Physical Chemis try: ie is Cranston, 
D.Se. LA 
Lecturer on Dycing: A. B. Steven, B.Se., F.1.¢. 


Lecturer on Sugar Manufacture: T. H. P. Heriot, PLC. 
DEPARTMENT OF METALLURGY. 
Professor: J. H. Andrew, D.Sc. 

“Graham Young” Lecturer in Metallurgical Chemistry : 
Robert Hay, Ph.D., B.Sc., ALC, 





The Diploma Courses are arranged for students 
preparing to become Industrial and Analytical Chemists 
and Metallurigsts. These Courses also qualify for the 
Dexree of B.Sc. in Applied Chemistry of Glasgow Univer- 
sity and the Assuciateship of the Institute of Chemistry. 

Fee per session, £26 5s, Session 1927-28 begins on 
Tuesday, September 20th. 

‘ ilendar, by post, 3s., and prospectus, gratis 
obtained on applic ation’ to the 


Director. 
rPYHE ROYAL TECHN oI AL 





, may be 








COLLEGE, GLASGOW, 
DEPAR (MENTS “OF ENGINEERING, 
Mechanics and Mechanical Engineering :— 
Professor Alexander L. Mellanby, D.Se., M.1.Mech.E. 
Associate Professor William Kerr, Ph.D., A.R.T.C. 
Electrical Enginecring :— 
Professor St: _ y Parker Smith, D.Se., M.LE.E., 
A.M. Inst.c. 
Civil Engine pm 
Professor George Moncur, B.S 
Soc.C. BE, 
Mining Enineering :— 
Professor Daniel Burns, M.Tust.M.E, 
Chemical Engineering :-— 





¢., M.Iast.C.E., M.Amer.- 


Professor of Technical Che mistry: Thomas Gray, 
D.se., LL.D., Ph.D., V1.4 
Complete coure 3 Of instruction are provided, qualify- 


ing for the Diplomma and Assoviateship of the College 

and for the Degree of B.Sc. in Enginecring of Glasgow 

University. 
Composition 
Session 1927- 
Calendar, by 


fee, 2 


8b 


5 guineas per annum, 
ns on Tuesday, September 20th. 
and prospectus, gratis, may 











post 





be obtained on application to the Director. 








LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
VHE BEDFOR fig AL TRAINING COLLEG 
37 Lansdowne Rd., Bedford.-Principa! : Miss Stan 
feld. Students are trained in this Colle to beco 
Teachers of Gymnastics. Course of sores extends oy 
Syrs. Fees £165 a year.—flor pros pecti tus 3 ap ply Secretar 


BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


BINGDON SCHOOL, BERWKS.—Public Sebo 
£ Education. Highly qualitied — Four leavig 
Scholatships of £75 to Oxford. Fine buildings, includ 




















chapel, Laboratories, Gymnasium, Workshop Boathow 
&e. Football, Cricket, Athletics, Swimming, Loatiy 
O.T.C. Fees £98. Entrance Scholarships, March. 


M.A., 
HOLMBURY 


Apply, W. M. Grundy, Head-Master. 
BINGER HILL, 

L Dorking, Surrey. 

tor Boys trom 7-14 years. 

of Liverpool, Lord Burnham, 





ST. MARY, me 
New Public Preparatory Schou 
Patrons: ‘ihe Lord Bish 
Lord Hanworth and other 


Situated on S.W. slope of Leith Hill, 600 ft. above sy 
level in 150 acres, Stathing on a scale which permits¢ 
individual teaching, and the encouragement of ing 


pendent methods ef work, so that boys can proceed) 


all subjects at a speed whieh corresponds with the 
attainments and ability. Run as a Foundation wit 
fixed fees and no extras. Vacancies in Septembe 
Particulars from the Head-Master. 





IRAIGEND PARK SCHOOL, 
EDINBURGH.—Boys of 8 
receive thorough training in Linguistic 


LIBERTOS 
and upward 
Commercial, av 


years 


Scientific Subjects for University, Pusiness, Professional 
or Colonial life. Numbers strictly limited, ensuriy 
individual attention. Games compulsory. Draciy 
climate. 
For Terms and _— tr ae “4 pos pectus apply to— 
A. J. MANN, , Head-Master. 
OW TO BECOME A NAVAL OFFICER’ 
Containing in a concise form the regulatioy 
relating to the entry of Cadets (age limits, 13 yean 


4 months to 13 years 8 months) into the Royal Navd 
College, Dartmouth, with instructions to how t 
apply, &¢., and a full illustrated description of life « 
the College.—Gieves, Ltd. (Publication Dept.), “ Roya 
Navy House, 21 Old Bond Street, London, W. 1. 


kK ” ING’S School, Rochester.—Seven King’s Schola 
ships, of the annual value of £20 a year for fou 
ye irs, will be offered for competition on July 14th ani 


as 











15th.—Particulars from the Rey. The Head-Master. 

\ ALVERN.—st. Cuthberts Prep, School for boys 
4 7 acres, facing Link Common, Playing Pit ld, Swia 
ming “ h, Gymnasium, Carpenter’s Shop. Incl sit 
terms.—J. Kk. Healey, M.A., and 5. RK. Stawell Brown, MLA 


Qt EDMUND'S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. Fin 
h healthy situation. High ground overlooking City 
Twenty acres of playing tields. Separate Junior Schoo 





Preparation for Universities, Army, &c. For prospectu 
Write to Rev W. I. Burnside, M.A., Head-Master. 
MVHE GLEBE HOUSE, HUNSTANTON-ON-shA 


wls and Dartmouth 
Barber. M.A, (Oxon 


DERBYSHIRE 
Bishop of Barking. 


Preparatory for the Public scl 
KN. Coliege. Head-Master : H. ¢ 
rs ENT COLT G EK, 
Chairman of Council: The 











Head-Master-elect - Geolfrey PF. Bell, M.C., M.A. 
A Public School of over 200 boys, with a separate and 
distinct preparatory school. Fees moderate, with special 
terms for sons of Clergy and Officers, and tor a limited 
humber of sons of Schoolmasters, Lor terms, apply 
Head-Moester’s Secretary. 

\V JELLINGTON SCHOOL, SOMERSET.—Public 
School in four Houses; staffed by Oxford and 
Cambridge Graduate recognised by Army Council 
Modern, Engineering sides, O.T.C., Swimming, 


Classical, 
A new block of buildings was 
£23,000, giving new 
Library, Biological 


‘ added Jast term in value 
Physical Science School, Reference 
Laboratory, Gymni sium = and 












Changing Rooms, the two latter being probably some of 
the best in the South. Entra Scholarships in July, 
Fees £75-£85 per annum.—Apply Head-Mastet, 
Wellington School, Somers¢ t. 














HOUSE (Dalton).—-School for Girls 


Prep. for Camb. locals 





PDEMEBROKE F 
and Preparatory for Boys. 


and Musie exams., large houses and grounds; games 
Moderate fees.—Principal. 

YUSSEX Highlands.— Home 8« — for a limited 
& number of little girls and boys. Especially adapted 
for children whose parents are abroac a. Prospectus and 


particuiars.-—Mrs. Hollins, Hightields, Crowborough, Sx. 








GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


H iGHFIELD, OXHEY LANE, WATFORD, 
Principal, Miss WALLIS. Private Residential 
School for Girls. Tele: ‘Watford 616.” 
ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE. 
* Head-Mistress: Miss E, WAINWRIGHT, M.A. London 
Public Boarding and Day School with Pane ee 3 
department. Climate specially suited to Colonial chil- 
dren, University examinations. Fees moderate, Fot 
information apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS. 
L’ ANSDOWNE HOUSE SCHOOL, Swanage.—Miss 
4 Conder, who is retiring at the end of the present 
school term, wishes most warmly to recommend het 
successors, Miss KEYS, M.A., and Miss NICHOLSON, 
L.R.A.M., who have been members of her staff for the 
last seven years, 
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